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Go to bandofbuds.com to build your crew’s profile and earn points by getting friends to vote. 
The top 12 crews (as determined by points/votes) in each market will be invited to attend private 


Casting Call parties in 25 cities across the COUNTY. (IN SELECT CITIES ONLY. SEE WW BANDOFBUDS.COM FOR MORE INFORMATION) 


From there, 29 Band of Buds Crews will proceed to the finals in Las Vegas for the chance to win: 


> $100,000 Cash Prize 
> Plus, Rock Star Prize Pack 


including: * YOUR OWN ROCK & ROLL PHOTOSHOOT IN A VEGAS HOTEL SUITE 
e YOUR OWN PROMOTIONAI SPREAD IN ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 










You can’t put a price 
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is looking for the best Crew of friends in America. 25 Crews will 
make it to Vegas and achieve online infamy, One winning Crew 
will score $100,000 and a promotional spread in Rolling Stone 
magazine. Does your Crew have what it takes? 
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David LaChapelle for Rolling Stone 


Young people do everything online. 


Like order millions of magazines. 


Somehow, amidst their infatuation with Facebook, You Tube, 
Twitter and the like, young adults are still making time for 
another one of their favorite pursuits: reading magazines. 


Contrary to popular misperception, the phenomenal 
popularity of the Internet has not come at the expense of 
magazines. Readership is actually increasing, and adults between 
18 and 34 are among the most dedicated readers. They equal or 
surpass their over-34 counterparts in issues read per month 
and time spent per issue. 


What’s changed isn’t people’s affinity for magazines but the 
means by which they acquire them. Last year, nearly 22 percent 
of all new paid subscriptions were ordered online. 


And just as the Internet drives magazine subscriptions, 
magazines drive Web searches — with nearly double the 
effectiveness of the Internet itself. Some might call it ironic. 


The medium that some predicted would vanquish magazines 
is actually helping fuel their growth. And vice versa. 
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Chase Freedom is bringing you the most exciting events of summer. As part of our Summer of Freedom events lineup, 
were heading to the Life is good Festival 2010. Freedom cardmembers have the opportunity to enjoy a huge offering of sweet packages, including 
exclusive access, Plus, you're welcome to take a break and relax in the Chase Freedom Lounge. This one-of-a-kind festival aims to raise $1 million for 
kids acing life-threatening challenges through the Life is good Kids Foundation. Can't wait to see you there! CHASE WHAT MATTERS” 


__ — i, 
| a | 
Find out more at chase.com/freedom C AS E t 


Chase Freedom credit cards are issued by Crase Bank USA, NA, 
and are subject to credit approval. 22010 JPMorgan Chase & Co. 
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The Wind 
Cries 


Murray 


¢ ODAY ONLY, BEER 
counts as hydrated!” 


Bill Murray told the 
28,000 people at Chicago's 
Crossroads Guitar Festival 
on June 26th. As MC, Murray 
took the stage dressed as 
Elvis Presley, Buddy Holly (at 
one point playing “Not Fade 
Away’) and, to introduce 
Eric Clapton, a Monterey- 
era Jimi Hendrix. During 
their set, Clapton and Steve 
Winwood played a broiling 
cover of “Voodoo Chile,” and 
order was restored to the 
guitar universe. 
























Bill Murray 
strikes a 
classic Hendrix 
pose at the 
Crossroads 
Festival. 
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4,6 | Leo Faces His Demons 
He has a dream life and landed another dream 
role, in the fantasy thriller Inception. So what’s 

haunting Leonardo DiCaprio? 
By BRIAN HIATT 


4 | The Wild, the Stupid and 
an Jersey Shore’ Shuffle 


Behind the scenes with Snooki, J-Woww, 
Pauly D and the Situation as the trashiest show 
on television returns for its second season. 
By JENNY ELIscu 


58 | Apocalypse in the Gulf 
The BP oil spill is the biggest 
environmental! disaster in American history - 
and the company is only making it worse. 
By JEFF GOODELL 


66 | M.I.A.’s Radical Chic 


Maya is Aoi is the mother of an adorable 
toddler and engaged to a nice guy. She’s also just 
made the most explosive album of her career. 
By JENNY ELISCU 


4,1 | Climate Bill, R.I.P. 








Instead of taking the fight to big polluters, the president 


has put global warming on the back burner. 
By Tim DICKINSON 


ROCK & ROLL 
21| Lady Gaga's Hometown Blowout 





Think Bette Midler meets Marilyn Manson: Gaga's Monster Ball 


hits America. Plus: Arcade Fire return with The Suburbs. 


ALBUM PREVIEW 


24,| Robert Plant's ‘Band of Joy’ 


Plant summons the acid folk and swampy blues of Led 
Zeppelin HI on his new project with singer Patty Griffin, 
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ON THE COVER Leonardo DiCaprio photographed in 
Los Angeles on June 20th, 2010, by Mark Seliger. 


styling by Annie Psaltiras at the Wall Group, Grooming by Kara Yoshimoto Bua at 
Tracey Mattingly. T-shirt by Chuck’s Vintage, L.A. 
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Gillette 
‘Total body coverage vs. just using onti-perspirant alone. The Best a Man Can Get” 
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Billie Joe 
Armstrong 


Ultimate 
Eighties 
Rock Guide! 


From Haysi Fantayzee 
to L' Trimm - Rob 
Shefheld picks the best 
songs of the 1980s for 
his new book, Talking 
to Girls About Duran 
Duran. 
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Lollapalooza thy years, with Green DEA fay 


Gaga and the reunited Soundgarden 
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L.A. SaFa@@-pop duo Best Coast. 
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rest of the Shore 
cast talk hip-hop 
and Season Two at 
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EDITORIAL 





Listening to Power Speak 


HEN WRITER MICHAEL HASTINGS 
asked to meet with us last March to 
discuss story ideas, we assigned the 
very first one he proposed: a profile of 





Gen. Stanley McChrystal. Hastings was an experienced 
and talented war correspondent who had spent five 
years reporting from both Baghdad and Kabul, and Mc- 
Chrystal offered the perfect lens through which to assess 


the war in Afghanistan. “In an ideal world, I'd like to get an in- 
terview or access to McChrystal,” Hastings told us a few days 
later. “I’m not sure his media team will agree to that - they've 
been cagey about giving interviews lately - but I would do my 
best to pursue it.” 

In fact, when it came time to make the call to McChrystal’s 
team, Hastings figured that at best hed get no more than 
a single sit-down interview. 
He credits Eric Bates, the ex- 
ecutive editor who helped him 
shape “The Runaway Gen- 
eral,’ for persuading him to 
ask for more time. “You'll be 
surprised,’ Bates told him. 
“The Pentagon has always 
been good about giving us 
access.” 

Most of the world now 
knows what came of the un- 
fettered access that RoL1- 
ING STONE received - ac- 
cess granted by a civilian 
contractor hired as a result 
of the Bush administration's 
push to outsource the war. 
Hastings, familiar with the 
general's enormous influence, 
thought his story would do 
little more than create a stir in 
Washington. “I thought Mc- 
Chrystal was unfireable,” he 
recalls. But Bates knew differently the minute he read the first 
draft of the piece. “Given the nature of the comments, it was hard 
to imagine how the general could keep his job,” he says. “What 
we didn't realize was how immediate and fierce the firestorm 
would prove to be.” 

On June 23rd, when President Obama dismissed McChrystal 
and placed Gen. David Petraeus in charge of the war in Afghani- 
stan, those of us gathered around the television here in the offices 
of ROLLING STONE watched in silence. We were fully aware of 
the seriousness of the moment and our role in shaping it. The 
media were also quick to recognize the extraordinary nature of 
the event, its place beyond the typical news cycle. “You're in the 
history books,” Chris Matthews observed on Hardball the day the 
news of our story broke. 

What proved most damning, in the end, was the fairness and 
accuracy with which Hastings approached the piece. He embed- 
ded with McChrystal and his team specifically to ensure that he 
could offer a complete portrait of the general and his approach 
to the war in Afghanistan. In the crucial days after the story 


% 
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THE GENERAL 
Stanley McChrystal at the White House on May 10th, 2010 


appeared, neither the Pentagon nor anyone from McChrystal’s 
inner circle questioned the accuracy of any point in the story. 

What was puzzling, given the swift and unequivocal condem- 
nation that rained down on McChrystal from his own supporters 
and superiors, was the way some in the media tried to discredit 
the story. CNN, ABC and The Washington Post all quoted un- 
named sources to question our use of unnamed sources. The chief 
foreign correspondent for CBS News, without any direct knowl- 
edge of our reporting, suggested that we had used quotes that 
had been provided off the record. Some argued that McChrystal 
had not uttered many of the most incendiary comments himself, 
insisting that he was done in by loose-lipped subordinates. Oth- 
ers implied that McChrystal and his men were drunk when they 
made their controversial statements. 

We believe that news organizations should be held accountable 
for their methods, and we applaud tough scrutiny by the press on 
issues of national importance. But these criticisms and questions 
miss the mark. In reporting the story, ROLLING STONE and Hast- 
ings observed every ground 
rule that was laid down by 
the military. When interviews 
or casual outings were stipu- 
lated as off the record or not 
for attribution, we abided by 
those agreements in each and 
every instance. No quotes in 
the story were uttered while 
drunk, except for a brief scene 
in a bar in which McChrys- 
tal declares, “All these men, 
I'd die for them.” And all of 
the unattributed quotes were 
provided by the general's clos- 
est and most senior advisers, 
expressing attitudes that Mc- 
Chrystal was fully aware of 
and often encouraged. The 
most infamous comment in 
the piece - a mocking refer- 
ence to the vice president as 
Joe “Bite Me” - was made by 
one of McChrystal’s top advis- 
ers during a formal briefing, and elicited an appreciative laugh 
trom the general. 

What was lost among all the attention paid to McChrystal's 
insubordination was the larger point of our story: that President 
Obama, in subordinating himself to a flawed strategy of counter- 
insurgency, continues to prolong a pointless and unwinnable war 
that has already claimed 1,166 American lives. What is needed is 
not merely a change in personnel but a change in policy, one that 
learns from the tragedy of Vietnam — not to mention the failures 
in Afghanistan of both the British and Soviets at the peak of their 
empires — rather than condemning us to repeat them. 

Long after the specifics of our story on Gen. McChrystal are 
forgotten, what will be left is a timeless and powerful reminder: 
that old-fashioned journalism still matters, that the work of re- 
porters and writers has the potential to alter the course of history. 
As “The Runaway General” demonstrated, it is not always a mat- 
ter, as someone once said, of speaking truth to power. Sometimes 
it's enough, simply, to listen to power speak. 

—JANN 5. WENNER 
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KING OF 
AMERICA 





Rap Royalty 


music is personal and passion- 


ate, and is influencing the next | 


generation of artists. 


Emma Ghariani, Indianapolis 


I WANT TO COMMEND MARK | 
Binelli on an excellent and in- | 
sightful story. I especially enjoy — 
when Jay discusses his record- _ 
ing legacy. Many of his best 

tracks were never singles, and | 
some of his best LPs were not | 
top-selling. Ina business where | 


the emphasis is on the most 


controversial artists or the hot- | 
test singles, let’s appreciate a _ 
consistent musician who has © 
changed the game on both the | 


music and the business side. 


Mare Thompson | 
Burlingame, CA | 


JAY-Z DOESN’T PLAY AN IN- | 
strument, he doesn't sing, © 
and he samples other people's | 
songs. So what makes him | 


king of anything? 


Kevin Cramer, via the Internet | 





Contact Us 


LETTERS to ROLLING STONE, 1290 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, 

NY 10104-0298. Letters become the 
property of ROLLING STONE and 

may be edited for publication. 

E-MAIL letters@rollingstone.com 
SUBSCRIBER SERVICES Goto 
rollingstone.com/customerservice 
“Subscribe «Renew «Cancel «Missing Issues 
*Give a Gift «Pay Bill «Change of Address 


~The Big Spill 


| THANK YOU, TIM DICKIN- 
- son, for giving Americans the 
- information that the govern- 


ment isn't giving us [ “The Spill, 


_ the Scandal and the Presi- 
- dent,” RS 1107]. As supporters 
_ of Obama from the beginning, 
- you take aim at the adminis- 
- tration’s lack of courage and 
_ foresight that could have pre- 
_ vented this disaster. As always, 
_ stellar journalism. 


Matt Larrabee, Denver 


| YOUR ARTICLE ON THE BP 
_ spill is journalism at its best: 
THANK YOU FOR PUTTING | 
the best artist of the past few — 
years on the cover [“King of | 
America,” RS 1107]. Jay-Z’s — 


informative, coherent and 
once again exposing how 
the country has been under- 
mined by corporate greed 


and government malfeasance. | 
Congratulations on your fine — 


investigative reporting. 


Gerald Rittenberg — 
Mia the Internet 


I APPRECIATE DICKINSON 


exposing BP’s willful neg- | 


ligence. However, I am not 


comfortable holding a cou- | 


ple of men or a single compa- 
ny accountable for the actions 


of millions. If nothing else, | 
crises such as this prove that | 
we need to accept responsi- | 
bility for our dependence on 
oil. We have all contributed | 


to the current disaster in the 
Gulf, and it is high time each 


of us stood up and said, “I take © 


responsibility.” 


Erin Foster, Santa Cruz, CA | 


AS AMUSING AS IT MAY BETO 


: your editorial staff to snidely 


endorse Tony Hayward's pris- 
on rape by printing James Car- 


_ ville’s flippant remark, I expect 


better journalism from RS. 
Roger Baker, via the Internet 


| THANKS FOR LETTING AMERI- 


ca know the events that led to 
the spill. The media have given 
us the sights and sounds of this 
tragedy, but in Louisiana, we 
know its touch and smell, and I 
doubt we'll ever forget the bad 
taste it’s left in our mouths. 
Stuart J. Guey Jr. 
Belle Chasse, LA 


AFTER READING DICKIN- 
son’s piece, I understand why 
Obama, while by no means 
solely responsible, can be held 
accountable. Stories like this 
are why I subscribe to RS. 
Barbara D. Arnold, Malvern, PA 


Correction: In our story on 
Lady Gaga LRS 1108/1109], we 
misidentified a photo as being 
that of producer Rob Fusari. 
We regret the error. 








‘The President and His General | 


The reaction to “The Runaway General” [RS 1108/1109] by Michael Hastings 


THANK YOU FOR PUB- 
lishing the article on 
Gen. Stanley McChry- 
stal. I know that you 
and the author, Michael 
Hastings, have taken a 
lot of heat, and I feel that 
just as it is the media's 
duty to publish articles 
like this in the face of the 
backlash of their less- 


courageous peers, it is the | 
duty of the public to provide - 


support to those who are will- 
ing to actually do their jobs as 
journalists. This was an im- 
portant piece, and it would 
have been a disservice to the 
nation not to publish it. 

Tristan J.C. Rouse, Minneapolis 


THERE IS A WAR ON JOUR- 
nalism,and ROLLING STONE 
is on the front lines. Main- 
stream journalists like Lara 
Logan, Geraldo Rivera and 
David Brooks, who criticize 


others for publishing the ugly 


truth, should be shunned. 
Your work is greatly appre- 
ciated by the people who ex- 
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pect and desire nothing less | 
than the truth. 
Layla Granberg, Minneapolis 


OSAMA BIN LADEN COULDN'T 
have done it better himself. 
What a shame that your mag- 
azine’s selfish lust for fame 
will have a profound and neg- 
ative Impact on our nation. 

Dean Harrison, via the Internet 


KUDOS TO HASTINGS FOR 
having the cojones to write 
unflinchingly on MeChry- 
stal. I can only pray that 
we get a similar story on 
Petraeus. 

Jeanine Kenner 

Via the Internet 


THE MEDIA FOCUSED 
on the superficial issues, 
but the real story is our 
pursuit of a counterin- 
surgency strategy, which 
has a 100 percent failure 
rate. Einstein's defini- 
tion of insanity, anyone? 
Nam Bo Kulkeil 
Easthampton, MA 





THANKS, ROLLING STONE, 
for knowing what journalism 
is supposed to be. 

Karen Seeger, via the Internet 


WHEN YOU WROTE THAT 

the U.S. maintains the “fic- 

tion” of allies, you insulted all 

the British soldiers who have 
died in Afghanistan. 

Anne-Lise Doran 

Stavanger, Norway 


AFTER READING HAS- 
tings article, I subscribed for 
two years. You offer political 
reporting that nobody else 
has the backbone to print. 
Victoria Beecher 
Portsmouth, VA 
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Heineken 


INSPIRE 


PRESENTS 


FEATURING 


AN clanmoslis 


Platinum-selling 
producer, songwriter 
oem eleamaslinsenaiale 
Ryan Leslie is hitting the 
road this summer with 

a full band—a first for 
him. The tour will include 
inspired performances 


STEP INTO THE 
GREEN ROOM 


Heineken Inspire band 
profiles and events continue 
throughout the summer. 
Check out upcoming events 
near you: 

NEW YORK July 30 & 31 
L.A. August 27 & 28 


> BE INSPIRED 


An exciting line-up Is 
planned for each of the 
remaining events. Go 

to the Heineken Inspire 
Facebook page to find 
out more about the bands 
scheduled to perform, as 









at weekend music 


festivals presented by 


Heineken. Ryan sat 
down with us to talk 


about his latest musical 


endeavors, his new 


album and connecting 


HAT IS THE MUSICAL 

INSPIRATION BEHIND 

YOUR NEW ALBUM, 

LES IS MORE? This 
new one is more experientially 
inspired. I’m a solo artist, and 
| hadn’t really put a band to- 
gether before. This February, 
for the first time, | was able to 
tour Europe with my band, who 
are really incredible, proficient 
musicians. | thought it would 
be amazing to take my musical 
ideas to these really incredible 
players and allow them to in- 
terpret them. 


WHAT INSPIRES YOU WHEN 
YOU'RE OUT ON THE ROAD 
TOURING? Sometimes on the 
road you don’t really get a 
chance to experience the city. 
So usually what | do is try to 
find the most artistic and his- 
toric hotels, because they're 
decorated with a lot of the 
city’s history. Aside from that, 
it’s really just the energy of the 
performance. | really try to 
take a moment to interact with 
the audience and see where 
they’re most enjoying my set. 


YOU'RE AN ACCOMPLISHED 
PRODUCER AS WELL AS A SOLO 
ARTIST. WHICH ROLE DO YOU 
PREFER? I’ve been really fortu- 
nate to balance the production 
schedule and the artist sched- 
ule and have a great time doing 
both. But for me there's really 
just no substitute in life for per- 
forming. | don’t care how many 
people are in the audience. 
Even my rehearsals | consider 
performances. I'm always try- 
ing to convince my girlfriend to 
just come and be an audience 
of one at my rehearsals. 


YOU ALSO HAVE A MUSIC 
AND MEDIA COMPANY CALLED 
NEXTSELECTION. WHAT IN- 
SPIRED YOU TO GET INVOLVED 
WITH THE BUSINESS SIDE OF 
THE INDUSTRY? Well, | graduat- 
ed from Harvard and a lot of my 
colleagues and professors pre- 
dicted this incredible change 
in the business paradigm of 
the music industry. They en- 
couraged me very early on 
to be ahead of the curve and 
to embrace social media and 
the Internet. Even before | left 


school, | had come up with my 
own digital music strategy, and 
it’s turned out to be applicable 
to other artists as well. 


DO YOU ENJOY THE TWO-WAY 
CONVERSATION WITH FANS 
THAT SOCIAL MEDIA PRO- 
VIDES? Yeah. When | was just 
getting started, playing live 
was the only way | could con- 
nect with my audience. Now, 
being able to build a virtual 
relationship that way has been 
really rewarding. 


well as the featured DJs, 
interactive games and 
other Heineken Inspire 
activities taking place. 





On June 25 and 26, 
Heineken Inspire raised the 
roof at the Ravenswood 
Event Center with 
performances from Ryan 
Leslie and Cold War Kids, 
plus DJ sets featuring D] 
Jazzy Jeff and D-Nice. 
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They're bursting with fruit and bursting with flavor. 
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GAGA 
OOH-LA-LA 
Onstage at 
the Monster 
Ball’s stop in 
New York 


Fifteen costume changes, 2 28 trucks 


dh 


and a fountain of blood: The making 
of Lady Gaga’s arena smash 
By David Browne 


OR WEEKS BEFORE THE*KICKOFF 
ofthe North American leg of Lady Gaga's 

\ Monster Ball arena tourmGaga and her 
creative team frantically tweaked everything 
from the choreography to the lighting cues for 
the massively theatrical show. But when the 


tour opened in Montreal on June 28th, Gaga 


threw the script away: sitting down at her 
piano, she shocked her crew by throwing in 
a brand-new tune, “You and I,” a brassy Billy 
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= 
Joel-ish rock ballad that’s planned for her next 
album. “T didn’t have a lighting cue built up,” 
says tour manager Mo Morrison. “She just 
goes for it, and we have to react.” 

On the Monster Ball, Gaga goes for it every 
night with ashow that’s part rock concert, part 
Broadway musical. Over four “acts,” the two- 
hour show re-creates a night in the life of Gaga. 
It begins in her old neighborhood, New York's 
Lower East Side (the neon “176” sign on the 
stage is the number of her old building on Stan- 


ton Street), before heading through a spooky 


Central Park and ending at the tour’s titular 
Monster Ball. Joined by about a dozen danc- 
ers, Gaga changes costumes 15 [Cont. on 22] 
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‘Tour Biz 
Down 

I2 Percent 
in 2010 


FTER 15 STRAIGHT 
A ee of strong 

growth, touring rev- 
enues finally started fall- 
ing in the first half of 2010, 
with ticket sales for the Top 
100 tours down 12 percent 
and revenue down 17 per- 
cent, according to Pollstar. 
And things are only get- 
ting worse, with top artists 
— from U2 and the Eagles to 
Christina Aguilera and the 
Jonas Brothers - canceling 
more than 100 shows so far 
this summer. 

While U2 (and Simon 
and Garfunkel) backed out 
of U.S. dates for health rea- 
sons, most of the canceled 
shows are the result of soft 
sales, according to top con- 
cert-business sources. The 
latest victims include Lilith 
Fair, which abruptly called 
off 10 dates in early July; 
American Idols Live, which 
axed seven shows; Rihan- 
na, who backed out of her 
opening date with Ke$Sha 
on July 2nd; and the Jonas 
Brothers, who have can- 
celed 29 U.S. dates in Den- 
ver, Nashville and else- 
where, replacing them with 
14 new shows in other cit- 
ies, plus more this fall in 
Latin America. “There area 
few bright spots out there,” 
says John Scher, Simon and 
Garfunkel’s co-manager 
and a New York promot- 
er. “But the overwhelm- 
ing majority of shows are 
doing poorly to disastrous.” 
STEVE KNOPPER 
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GAGA’S SUMMER TOUR 


(Cont. from 21] times, plays a 
piano trom which flames erupt, 
dances through a subway car 
and smears herself with fake 
blood during “Alejandro.” 

The show climaxes with Gaga 
battling an actual monster - a 
giant, teeth-gnashing angler- 
fish puppet built by the Jim 
Henson Company that wraps 
its tentacles around her as she 
sings “Paparazzi.” “The way she 
presents it is so over-the-top 
and campy, but it’s really fucked 


up, says Justin Tranter, lead 
singer of the tour's opening act, 
Semi Precious Weapons. “It’s 
like Elton John, Bette Midler 
and Marilyn Manson, all ac- 
companied by pop music.” 
Gaga and her creative direc- 
tor, Matthew Williams, began 
mapping out the Monster Ball 
even before her fall 2009 the- 
ater tour wrapped. Knowing 
they'd be playing arenas, they 
conceived of a larger-scale 
spectacle that combined ideas 
from Gaga's earliest shows (the 





MONSTER EARNER Gaga has made $62 million in the past year. 


glowing wand she calls a Disco 
Stick) with audacious new ones 
(the flaming piano). “We always 
talked about doing that, but 
now it was ‘Let’s implement all 
of our ideas at once, ” says Wil- 
liams. “I wanted it to be like a 
rave, where everyone's bump- 
ing into each other, and youre 
enthralled the whole time.” 
The production crew had 
only one month to design and 
construct the elaborate staging 
—- compared with two or three 
months for the typical big- 
production pop tour-andjusta 


week to rehearse before opening 
night. “It evolved into a much 
bigger show than anybody had 
initially contemplated,” says Ar- 
thur Fogel, CEO of global tour- 
ing for Live Nation, the tour's 
promoter. (Live Nation pre- 
dicts the Monster Ball will rake 
in $150 million to $200 mil- 
lion by the time it winds down 
in 2011; according to Forbes, 
Gaga has made $62 million 
over the past 12 months.) 

By early February, the Mon- 
ster Ball was ready to roll. The 


staging is so massive that 28 
trucks - almost twice as many 
as atypical tour - are required. 
Gagas wardrobe alone takes 
up more than an entire truck, 
and Gaga uses four separate 
buses: one with a king-size bed, 
another equipped with a full 
recording studio so she can 
put down new tracks on the 
road. The show continued to 
evolve even during final re- 
hearsals. At one, Morrison 
watched as Gaga walked over 
to the “blood fountain’ in “Ale- 
jandro” - areplicaofa fountain 
in New York's Central Park - 
and jumped right in. Morri- 
son, who’s handled tours for 
Michael Jackson and Britney 
Spears, thought she was only 
going to dance around it, so he 
had to quickly reconstruct the 
fountain to accommodate Ga- 
ga's weight. “That was a chal- 
lenge, but she has a vision,” 
Morrison says. Between songs, 
Gaga has as little as two min- 
utes to change costumes, hence 
the use of curved video screens 
throughout the show to dis- 
tract the audience. 

And while most of Gaga’s 
ideas made it into the show, 
some were just too hazardous. 
Early on, she called Williams 
with a vision: “She was on va- 
cation in Hawaii and running 
through afield,” says Williams, 
“and she said, ‘I want fire to 
come out of my nipples.” Inthe 
end, Williams talked her into 
going with sparklers on her bra 
rather than full-on flames. “I 
put her in danger all the time,” 
Williams adds, laughing. “But 
that’s one where even I said it 
was too dangerous.” @ 
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Buffett Rocks 
for the Gulf 


With tar balls washing up 
on Gulf Coast beaches, 
Jimmy Buffett played a 
benefit concert to 35,000 
fans in the resort town of 
Gulf Shores, Alabama, on 
July 11th. “As a lifelong Gulf 
Coast resident, | felt the 
anger building - businesses 
are hurting,” says Buffett. 
“And it’s like Vietnam - 
when will it end?” Wearing 
a yellow T-shirt reading 
ONE LOVE, ONE OCEAN, Buf- 
fett ended his set witha 
revised version of 1986's 
“When the Coast Is Clear,” 
with new lyrics addressing 
the BP spill: “The Gulf is in 
my body, the Gulf is in my 
soul/! wish, like you, that 

| could stick a wine cork 

in that hale.” The singer 
hopes his concert, which 
was broadcast on CMT, 
reminds tourists that the 
Gulf Coast region ts stilla 
beautiful place to vacation 
even though some beaches 
are closed. “People think 
that the beaches are filled 
with dead animals,” he 
says. “But things are still 
open here - if you want to 
help, the best thing you 
can do is come check 

it out.” AUSTIN SCAGGS 





Arcade Fire Prep New 
Disc, Biggest ‘lour Ever 


Plus: Montreal band 
pledges up to $1 million 
in Haiti earthquake aid 


N AUGUST SRD, AR- 
cade Fire are releasing 
one of the year’s most 


anticipated albums, The Sub- 
wrbs, on Merge Records. The 
next day, the group officially 
jumps from indie-rock stardom 
to the big time with the first of 
two shows at New York’s Mad- 
ison Square Garden, part of 
a two-month summer tour in 


which Arcade Fire are playing 
to their biggest crowds ever. 

“Part of the cool thing about 
playing these shows is that 
you lose control,” says singer- 
songwriter-guitarist Win But- 
ler. “It’s not just indie-rock 
people out there. It’s a weird 
assortment, and you don’t 
know how youre going to im- 
pact people.” 

At recent shows in Europe 
and Canada, Arcade Fire have 
already been playing nearly half 
of The Suburbs live. The rec- 
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Butler 
onstage in 
London 





ord - a dynamic blend of post- 
punk urgency, pop hooks and 
arena-rock force — was loose- 
ly inspired by Butler’s memo- 
ries of his adolescence in subur- 
ban Texas. But, he insists, “the 
idea of the suburbs is more of a 


meeting place, where the 
people and action happen 
to be located.” 

Arcade Fire have also 
launched a fundraising 
drive with KANPE, a pro- 
gram co-founded by But- 
ler’s wife, singer Régine 
Chassagne, to fight pov- 
erty and directly assist 
families and communi- 
ty services in Haiti. The 
band will match dona- 
tions to KANPE (“to stand up” 
in Creole) up to $1 million. “T 
don't want to be someone who 
smiles and takes a photo for a 
cause, says Chassagne, who is 
of Haitian descent. “I want to do 
something.” DAVID FRICKE 
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can finally have the web you want 
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Robert Plant Channels ‘Zep 
tt on Latest Solo Album 


~ ® F Fo 
“‘Paicine Sand’ ToOHow “InN 
PA CLIO 4 a RE Pi | Sebi Pe i pr 


OR TWO YEARS, BEFORE 
IK he joined Led Zeppelin in 

the summer of 1968, Rob- 
ert Plant sang with an under- 
ground rock band that never 
released any records. In Sep- 
tember, more than 40 years 
later, Plant is releasing a new 
album named after that group, 
Band of Joy. 

“Tt was a British blues-roots 
psychedelic band with everyone 
soloing at the same time,’ Plant 
says fondly of the combo, which 
included future Zeppelin drum- 
mer John Bonham. “There was 
a devil-may-care thing about it. 
That's why I brought the name 
back. I was sure the style we 
had in Band of Joy would work. 
A lot of that attitude and style 
is present on the first Zeppe- 
lin album.” Band of Joy, Plant 
contends during rehearsals in 
Nashville for his summer U.S. 
tour, goes even further: “This 
is Elephant Mountain,” he says, 
citing the Youngbloods’ 1969 
classic, “gone crazy.” 

Band of Joy is Plant’s solo 
extension of the country-roots 
explorations on Raising Sand, 
his 2007 Grammy-winning 
collaboration with singer-fid- 
dler Alison Krauss. Like Rais- 
ing Sand, the new record is 
mostly covers — ranging in vin- 
tage from the old folk hymn 
“Satan, Your Kingdom Must 
Come Down” to songs by Los 
Lobos, Townes Van Zandt and 
the haunted-rock group Low - 
rendered with what Plant calls 
“swampy sultry slink” by a band 
featuring singer Patty Griffin 
and alternative-country gui- 
tarist and singer-songwriter 
Buddy Miller, who played on 
the Raising Sand album and 
tour. Plant also cites the acid- 
folk and progressive-blues dy- 
namics on 1970's Led Zeppelin 
IIT as an inspiration. “I'd al- 
ways wanted to go back to the 
place that album captured,” he 
explains, recalling how he and 
Zeppelin guitarist Jimmy Page 
“worked in great harmony and 
that wonderful pastoral setting 
in Bron-Yr-Aur [in Wales].” 


LL 


Band of Joy came about after 
Plant and Krauss started, then 
aborted, a follow-up to Rais- 
ing Sand last year. “It’s not a 
huge, sensitive issue,” Plant 
claims. “We just didn't have 
the songs that suited the oc- 
casion. The serendipity of the 
first adventure was fine.” But 
after two weeks in the studio, 
ss 


“Id always wanted to 
go back to the place 
the third Zeppelin 
album captured.” 


he and Krauss couldn't repli- 
cate “that charismatic thing.” 
Plant turned to Miller, who 
co-produced Band of Joy, for a 
simple reason: On the Raising 
Sand tour, the singer says, “T 
used to huddle on the side of the 
stage and marvel at his playing, 
with this huge grin and furry 
zigzag through my body.” 
Plant, 61, and Miller, 57, also 
had the same psychedelic boy- 
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RAMBLE ON 
Plant debuts 
tunes from 
Band of Joy 
in Memphis. 


hoods. The first time they met, 
Miller says, “we had along talk 
about Arthur Lee [of Love] 
and Moby Grape, these bands 
I used to love to see - before 
I discovered Porter Wagon- 
er and Dolly Parton,” he adds, 
laughing. “Robert has a deep 
well of that stuff to draw on. 
When it came time to do this 
record, the songs laid out the 
path we were going to fol- 
low.” Miller confirms the Zep- 
pelin IT connection too, not- 
ing that Plant has worked up 
fresh attacks on “Tangerine,” 
“That’s the Way” and “Gal- 
lows Pole” from that record for 
the tour. 

“There are so many new 
ideas developing, inspired by 
old structures, Plant says excit- 
edly. “The thing is, you cannot 


wander through the garden of 


song and dance without listen- 
ing to everything that oppor- 
tunity allows.” And, he insists, 
“T’'m here for the journey, forthe 
whole adventure, right through 
to the end.” DAVID FRICKE 
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Lennon Discs 
Reissued With 
Sonic Upgrade 


To mark what would have 
been John Lennon’s 7Oth 
birthday in October, EMI is 
reissuing his post-Beatles 
work in remastered editions. 
“We applied the same process 
as on last year’s Beatles 
reissues,” says Paul Hicks, a 
British engineer and mixer 
who worked on them. “We 
brought out alot of the top 
end you might not have no- 
ticed before. When he starts 
screaming toward the end of 
‘Mother,’ it’s now a nice distor- 
tion.” The reissue campaign 
will also include a single- 

disc best-of collection and 

a four-disc box set. The real 
surprise is Double Fantasy 
Stripped Down - Yoko Ono 
and producer Jack Douglas, 
who worked on the original 
sessions, peeled away many 
of the classic 1980 album's 
instrumental and vocal over- 
dubs. “it’s the same album 
stripped of Eighties produc- 
tion,” Douglas says. “You hear 
John banging away on a guitar 
and humming things before 
there were solos. It’s like 
you're at the sessions.” Most 
striking, Douglas says, is the 
singing: “John liked to double 
his vocals, He was insecure 
about the best rock & roll 
voice in history! So we took 
away the double tracks, and 
now you get to hear the actual 
emotion. It turns into a whole 
other experience.” 





U2 Announce 


2011 U.S. ‘Tour 


U2 are returning to American 
stadiums next year to make 
up for the 16 dates they post- 
poned this year due to Bono’s 
back injury, The tour kicks off 
May 21st in Denver - original 
tickets will be accepted at the 
new shows. Ina video posted 
on U2’s website, Bono says 
he is quickly recovering: “I’m 
ready - rebuilt by German 
engineering. I’m going to be 
fighting fit next summer.” 


AUGUST 5, 2010 
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IT TASTES GOOD 
TO DO GOOD. 


EVERY TIME YOU EAT A SNICKERS," YOU CAN HELP US BAR HUNGER IN 
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Billy Corgan’s Latest Pumpkins 


four opener Teatur 





ESS THAN 24 HOURS 

before the Smashing 

Pumpkins launch their 
world tour, Billy Corgan is 
backstage at Cleveland’s House 
of Blues, making decisions: He 
approves the dress new bass- 
ist Nicole Fiorentino plans to 
wear onstage, gently chides a 
production designer because 
he feels the new stage-cooling 
fans might be unsafe and final- 


The Smashing Pumpkins 


july 6th, House of Blues 


izes the set list. It’s his first tour 
since parting ways with drum- 
mer Jimmy Chamberlin, leav- 
ing Corgan as the last original 
Pumpkin standing. 
“I feel more pres- 
sure than ever,” he 
says. “People ask 
why I’m continuing 
and say I don’t have 
the right. I have to 
prove there's a rea- 
son I've done this.” 

The next day, as 
showtime draws 
near, new drummer 
Mike Byrne is pacing around 
backstage. “T've got the jitters,” 
says the 20-year-old, who land- 
ed the job after responding 
to an open audition call. Just 
a year ago, he was working at a 
McDonald's in Portland, Ore- 
gon. “It was kind of ridiculous 
telling my boss why I was quit- 
ting,” he says. 

Unlike the last Pumpkins 
tour - when the band regu- 
larly played three-hour-plus 
shows - this outing will be 
more focused. Corgan opens 
with the aggressive new 
cut “Astral Planes,” but the 
tight two-hour set is heavy 
on Pumpkins hits like “Dis- 
arm” and “Tonight, Tonight.” 
Still, Corgan fears that noth- 
ing will satisfy his rabid fan 
base. “Half of those fucking 
jerkos would have me play- 
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Lineup Blasts Oft in Cleveland 


ing all of Siamese Dream,” he 
says. “Theyre stuck in 1993.” 

Minutes after walking off- 
stage, Corgan is dissecting the 
gig. “I felt like we could have 
played a shorter set,” he says 
between bites of his tradition- 
al post-concert meal of grilled 
chicken and vegetables. “And 
‘1979 really didnt work at all - 
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we should drop it.” As they get 
ready to leave, Fiorentino re- 
minds Corgan of a girl up front 
who had been propositioning 
him all night. “I've never fucked 
a girl in a bandanna,” he said 
onstage. Corgan chuckles at 
the memory: “Hot girl in Cleve- 
land is definitely not a hot girl 
in L.A.” ANDY GREENE 


Photographs by KRIsTIN BURNS 
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Pete Wentz's 
New Dance- 
Pop Group 


With Fall Out Boy on hiatus, 
the band’s bassist and lyricist, 
Pete Wentz, has formeda 
new group, Black Cards. “This 
is like my version of Tom Tom 
Club - there’s reggae, elec- 
tronic and dance elements to 
it,” Wentz says. “It’s not going 
to appeal to every Fall Out 
Boy fan, and that’s fine.” The 
group's singer is Bebe Rexha, 
an unknown Staten Island 
performer 
whom Wentz 
happened 
uponata 
New York 
studio ear- 
lier this year. 
“We have 
completely 
different 
influences,” 
Wentz says 
of Rexha. “If 
| cite a band from the punk 
scene, she often has no idea 
who l’m talking about. And 
she knows all this dance 
music I've never heard.” 
Wentz says the group is put- 
ting the finishing touches on 
its debut and will likely hit the 
road later this year. In other 
Fall Out Boy news, singer 
Patrick Stump is working on 
a solo album, while guitarist 
Joe Trohman and drummer 
Andy Hurley have formed 

the Damned Things with An- 
thrax’s Scott lan and Rob Cag- 
eiano. Where does this leave 
FOB? “I! have no idea how 
long our break will be,” says 
Wentz. “The world needed 

a break from Fall Out Boy as 
much as Fall Out Boy needed 
a break from Fall Out Boy.” 





Jerry Lee 


Lewis Preps 


All-Star LP 


Jerry Lee Lewis has roped 
ina massive lineup of music 
greats for Mean Old Man, 

his first album in four years. 
Produced by Jim Keltner and 
Steve Bing, the album features 
Lewis performing rock and 
country classics. Keith Rich- 
ards plays guitar on “Sweet 
Virginia,” Mick Jagger duets 
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on “Dead Flowers” and Eric 
Clapton guests on “You Can 
Have Her.” The disc is due out 
September 7th. Says Lewis, 
“It's unique and very groovy, 
and | sound great on it.” 
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ON THE CHARTS 


From the Kegger to the Stage: 
Mike Posner's Frat-Boy Soul 


Duke grad breaks out 
with score-settling single, 
“Cooler Than Me” 


URING HIS SOPHO- 
ID more year at Duke Uni- 

versity, Mike Posner had 
acrush on a girl in his calculus 
class, a Dior-wearing coed who 
was dating a lacrosse player. 
Annoyed by her snotty attitude, 
Posner took revenge the only 
way he knew how: He holed up 
in his dorm-room studio and 
wrote “Cooler Than Me,” which 
derides said stuck-up hottie. 
“It’s about this actual person, 
but people like her are every- 
where,’ says Posner, 22. 

Two years later, “Cooler Than 
Me’ isa Top 10 hit, and Posner's 
debut LP - 31 Minutes to Take- 
off, out August 10th - is pre- 
dicted to debut near the top of 
the charts. A slice of synth-y 
soul pop that finds the former 
Sigma Nu frat boy singing, 
“I got you all figured out/You 
need everyones eyes just to 
feel seen,” the song found an 
early supporter in DJ Reflex of 
Power 106 in L.A. “He's like a 
down-to-earth Justin Timber- 
lake,” says Reflex. “He appeals 
to girls, but he's the kind of guy 
you could grab a beer with.” 

Posner grew up in a Detroit 
suburb, listening to Jay-Z and 
rapping on his own mixtapes. 
On break from Duke, he in- 
terned in New York for the hip- 
hop label Definitive Jux and 
shopped his music — including 
“Cooler Than Me” -toacouple 
of labels but was turned down. 







Motte 
(left) andi i 
Foremanm 


Instead, Posner put out two 
mixtapes online and hit the col- 
lege circuit. Soon after, Jay-Z 
e-mailed him an eye-popping 
offer as he was trying to write a 
20-page sociology paper. “I got 
my only C ever because of Jay- 
Z, says Posner, who ended up 
signing with J Records. 
Sitting on his bus at the 
Warped Tour's Connecticut 
stop, a gym-short-clad Posner 
fiddles with a pair of MacBooks 





(he records most of his music on 
them) and marvelsat hisstrange 
new life. In May, he opened for 
Drake in L.A., then caught a 
red-eye to North Carolina to 
pick up his degree from Duke, 
where he graduated with a 3.59 
GPA. The ceremony provided 
an unexpected bit of satisfac- 
tion when Posner ran into Ms. 
Cooler Than Me. “She tried to 
make a pass, says Posner. “She 
gotrejected.” cHrRIsTIAN HOARD 


3OH!3s Summer of Love 


In 2008, 30H!3’s Nat Motte and Sean Foreman were driving around 
with their manager when he suggested they write a song about first 
kisses. “I just thought, ‘That’s dope!’” says Motte. Two years later, 


“My First Kiss” is one of the breakout hits of the summer. The 
duo began recording the bratty, hand-clap-fueled track 
in August 2008, bringing in then-unknown L.A. party girl 
Ke$ha to sing the hook. “She called Sean a little bitch and 

told [producer] Dr. Luke she wanted to rape me,” says Motte. 


Since hitting the airwaves, the track has sold more than 900,000 
copies, breaking into the Top 10 on the Hot 100 chart. Patrick DOYLE 
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IN THE STUDIO 


LaMontagne 
Lets Loose on 


Fourth Album 


On his 
fourth LP, 
Ray La- 
Montagne 
reversed 

his typical 
months-long 
recording 
process for an off-the-cuff 
approach. “The band never 
heard the songs until the day 
we cut them,” says the singer, 
who recorded the entire set 
at his Massachusetts barn in 
a week. “But we always got 
two songs a day.” It was also 
LaMontagne’s first time in 
the studio without Kings of 
Leon producer Ethan Johns. 
“We are like brothers wha 
argue,” says LaMontagne. “It 
stopped being productive.” 
The record reveals some new 
twists - like the chicken- 
scratch funk of “Repo Man” 

- but it mostly sticks to his 
intimate, strummy-soul 
sound. He’s happy with it, 
though LaMontagne is never 
totally satisfied. “Il want to 
write music that will outlive 
me,” he says. “| haven't 

done it yet.” ANDY GREENE 








a y 
Mavis Staples, 

ryt 
Jett Tweedy 
Prep New LP 
Soul legend 
Mavis 
Staples 
has teamed 
up with 
Wilco’s Jeff 
Tweedy for 
anew 
album, You Are Not Alone, 
due out September 14th. 
Though the two are both 
Chicago natives, Staples 
wasn't familiar with Tweedy’s 
work, but they bonded by 
listening to old soul and 
saspel LPs - including many 
Staples Singers classics - last 
December at Wilco’s studio. 
“He had all our best stuff,” 
says Staples. “He took me 
back to my happiest times.” 
The Wilco frontman 
produced and played guitar 
on the album, which consists 
mostly of traditional gospel 
sones - plus two Tweedy 
originals. Staples calls his 
title track “the most beautiful 
song I've ever sung. When 
| heard it, | had to fight back 
tears.” P.D. 
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Pete Quaife Dies at 66 


“He was part of the 
essential DNA of the 
band,” says Dave Davies 


INKS BASSIST PETE 
Quaife, who played 
with the British Inva- 


sion band from its formation in 
1961 through 1969, died of kid- 
ney failure on June 23rd in Her- 
lev, Denmark. He was 66. “He 
was part of the essential DNA 
of the band,’ says guitarist Dave 
Davies. “In addition to the bass, 
he gave us a lot of input into the 
arrangement and blending and 
backing vocals and riffs and 
other ideas. We were never the 
same atter he left.” 

Quaife met Kinks frontman 
Ray Davies in a high school 
music class in the working- 
class London suburb Muswell 
Hill. “The headmaster took me 
aside and said, ‘Don’t be his 
friend — he'll lead you astray, ” 
says Ray, who ignored the ad- 
vice and invited Quaife to jam 
with him and his brother Dave. 
Recalls Dave, “We all wanted to 
play guitar. In the end we just 
drew lots. Pete literally drew 
the short straw.” 

By 1964, the group began re- 
cording. Its third single, “You 
Really Got Me,” was a smash 
hit. “The riff in that song is a 
bass riff with a guitar on top,” 
says Ray. “As a player, he did 
things like that on instinct.” 
Ray and Dave began battling 


TRIBUTES 


Founding Kinks Bass Player 


_ SUNNY AFTERNOON 

v tm Mick Avory, Ray 

_ Davies and Dave Davies 
(from left) in 1966 


each other for control of the 
group, leaving less room for 
creative contributions from 
Quaife. “I would have been 
squashed with a size-16 boot 
if I had even suggested they 
listen to an idea from me,” he 
said in a 1998 interview. “Ray 
wanted complete control of ev- 
erything....I felt like a session 
man most of the time.” 
Frustrated by his limited 
role in the band, Quaife quit 
the Kinks after the recording 
of their 1968 masterpiece, Vil- 
lage Green Preservation Soci- 
ety. He permanently retired 








from the music industry just 
over a year later. 

In the 1980s, Quaife moved 
to Canada, earning his living 
as a graphic artist. The band 
talked about reuniting, but it 
never came to fruition. One of 
his last onstage performances 
was a guest spot with Dave Da- 
vies in New York 12 years ago. 
“We did “You Really Got Me, ” 
Dave recalls. “After the show, 
my bassist said to me, ‘It’s so 
strange, I played virtually the 
same thing as Pete, and that 
song sounds so much better the 
way he does it.” ANDY GREENE 


Harvey Fuqua, Discovered Marvin Gaye 


After scoring hits with 
the Moonglows, Fuqua 
signed Gaye to Motown 


S A FOUNDING MEMBER 
Ae the Moonglows, Har- 

vey Fuqua scored sever- 
al Top 10 R&B hits, including 
1954's “Sincerely” and 1958's 
“Ten Commandments of Love” 
— helping to give birth to the 
R&B vocal harmony sound of 
the Temptations, the Four Tops 
and countless other acts. But 
Fuqua - who died of a heart at- 
tack at age 80 on July 6thin De- 





troit - is perhaps better-known 
for launching Marvin Gaye's ca- 
reer and producing some of his 
greatest songs. Fuqua recrutt- 
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ed a virtually unknown Gaye 
to join the Moonglows in 1958, 
and five years later — after tak- 
ing ajob as head of artist devel- 
opment at Motown - he signed 
him to the label. Fuqua pro- 
duced classics including “Ain’t 
No Mountain High Enough” 
and “Your Precious Love” and 
masterminded Gaye’s 1982 
comeback, co-producing Mid- 
night Love and its hit single 
“Sexual Healing.” Fuqua was 
inducted into the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame asa member of the 
Moonglows in 2000. A.G. 








Fugs’ Tuli 
Kupferberg 
Dies at 86 


New York underground 
icon fused politics, 
poetry and rock 


ULI KUPFERBERG, 
Te co-founder of anarchic 

New York folk rockers 
the Fugs and an inspiration to 
generations of underground 
bands, died on July 12th in 
Manhattan at age 86, fol- 
lowing two strokes last year. 
Kupferberg was in his 40s, 
a poet and a star of down- 
town New York's bohemian 
arts scene — he inspired a line 
in Allen Ginsberg’s Howl - 
when he and fellow poet Ed 
Sanders formed the Fugs in 
1964. Named after the eu- 
phemism for sex in Norman 
Mailer’s The Naked and the 
Dead, the Fugs specialized 
in proudly ragged folk rock 
infused with political and 
social satire. “We threw pol- 
itics into the arena of popu- 


Ny 


Kupfe 7 


lar song,” Kupferberg said in 
2000. “We were opening up 
pop musicto anything people 
wanted to write about.” 

The band broke up in the 
late Sixties but reunited peri- 
odically for tours and new al- 
bums. Up to his death, Kup- 
ferberg lived in downtown 
Manhattan, publishing po- 
etry and journals and put- 
ting up satirical clips on You- 
Tube. “The Fugs blurred the 
lines between hippie culture 
and punk culture,” says Sonic 
Youth's Thurston Moore. 
“They were the most impor- 
tant band bridging peace, 
love and harmony and nihil- 
ism. And Tuli was their secret 
weapon. DAVID BROWNE 
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at eeray and 
joducers Max 


up “Calife 
with an eve r 
summer jam. This 
disco-pop morsel wi 
burrow so deep into 
your brain you'll still 
be humming it when 
dil-Weelsle)mel'-lale)me ls 
come to harvest 

| your organs. 
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~ BP YouTube commenter AnCo- 
Broé9 noted, “THIS 1S THE MOST 


IMPORTANT MUSIC OF MY GENERA- 


TION” when Animal Collective's 


most beloved mammal dropped 
this solo 7-inch. To which we re- 
spond: Yes! A million times, yes. 
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fad Kevin Barnes - 
elfin cross-dresser - is back with this 
pulsating slab of glammy awesome- 
ness, which erupts into a classi- 
cally inspired synth-gasm that 
screams out for one of those 
lightning-globe things they 
used to sell at Sharper Image. 


m= FLYING LOTUS 
& Imagine a magical world that’s 5 parse screen saver, part psyche- 
’ delic snow globe, part Super Mario Bros. and all brain-cell- 

TEKIN broken-beat weirdness. It’s like Narnia, but without that 

Jesus-y lion. 
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indie rock’s most 


yr RICK ROSS 


ip sey ive Fa 
P Die Y 
There aren't as many fat 
rappers as there used to 
be, but Rass is holding it 
down on this cut - with an 
assist fram Kanye, wha 
brings a hot beat and 
high-energy verse. Unso- 
licited advice for Ross: If 
“living fast” means eating 
Big Bufords on the reg, you 
might want to chill on that, 
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Emmy Noms 
for Hall of 


Fame Concert 


The HBO broadcast of last 
October's 25th Anniversary 
Rock and Roll Hall of Fame 
Concert scored five Emmy 
nominations, including 
Outstanding Variety, Music or 
Comedy Special, along with 
nods for editing, directing, 
sound mixing and technical 
direction. “People came 
together for one purpose: ta 
celebrate the greatest music 
of our lifetime,” says 
producer-director Joel Gallen, 
who noted that Hall of Fame 
chairman (and ROLLING STONE 
editor and publisher) Jann 
Wenner had urgeda 
“cinematic feel” forthe 
broadcast. (Tom Hanks, Gary 
Goetzman and Hall of Fame 
CEO Joel Peresman were alsa 
executive producers.) The 
show combined two Madison 
Square Garden concerts, 
eatuenes Wick Jagger and 
Bruce Springsteen singing 
with U2, Jeff Beck jamming 
with Stevie Wonder, and Ray 
Davies fronting Metallica. 


Digital Sales 

4 
Slow in 2010 
After seven years of growth, 
online song sales dropped 
over the first half of 2010, 
according to Nielsen Sound- 
Scan. It’s another piece 
of gloomy news for the 
recording industry, battered 
by online piracy and a shift 
from high-profit CDs to low- 
profit digital tracks. “It’s what 
we've been dealing with fora 
number of years,” says Tom 
Corson, general manager 
of RCA Music Group. “We're 
managing a very challenging 
environment.” One source at 
a major label attributes the 
weak track-sales number to 
iTunes’ shift from 99-cents- 
per-song to a variable-pricing 
scheme in which some songs 
are as high as $1.29. “Track 
sales are down, but revenue 
is up,” the source says. “That 
was the idea, to make more 
money. It seems to be work- 
ing.” Digital-album sales 
increased by 16 percent 
during the same period, 
but otherwise SoundScan’s 
midyear report was mostly 
bad news: Overall album 
sales dropped 8.2 percent, 
despite hits such as Lady 
Antebellum’s Need You Now, 
the year’s top seller, with 
2.4 million copies. 
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ing You” and “The Way You Make Me Feel.” Thered be some 


You cover “I Want You Back” on the new LP. Did you ever 
) sing that with Michael when you toured with him? 
eC i y i OW No, I did two specific duets with him: “I Just Can't Stop Lov- 


nights where he was checked out, but some shows hed pull me 


On singing with Michael Jackson, in really tight, and it was overwhelming. Not in a sexual sense, 
her soul-inspired new LP and why but because of the metaphysical energy he possessed. My favor- 
you shouldn't call her a cougar ite memory of Michael was watching him do “Human Nature” 
By Austin Scageg: every night. Hed cry, and those tears were so directly linked to 
the wounds that drove him to anesthetize himself. 
HERYL CROW GREW UP IN KENETT, Do you remember the first time you heard your voice 


on the radio? 

It was a McDonald's jingle, singing “I’m lovin’ it” laughs]. 
But when I first heard “Leaving Las Vegas,” I was driving my 
beat-up Corvairin Beverly Hills, and I heard it from the car 

next to me. I followed the car for as long as I could. 
Keith Richards plays on “Eye to Eye.” Not bad. 

I know! When I think about it, I wet my pants. I 
grew up loving Linda Ronstadt and Stevie Nicks, 
but I always secretly wanted to be Keith. 

Do you think Timberlake has what it takes 
to be alegend? 

People have no idea what this guy 
can do — he’s off the charts. He knows 
music from Cole Porter up to right 

now. I ran into him in L.A., where 

he was producing this super- 
sophisticated ballad for 
Jamie Foxx. 


Missouri, just about 100 miles from 
the cradle of rock and soul - and 
the distance inspired the title 
of her new album, JOO Miles From 
Memphis. The disc, her seventh, 
is a homage to the soul music she 
listened to on Memphis radio as a 
kid. “These songs are about cap- 
turing emotions, saying what’s 
in my heart,” Crow says. “And 
it brings me back to that R&B 
music I love so much.” With 
help from Keith Richards 
(who strums on “Eye to Eye”) 
and Memphis’ own Justin 
Timberlake (he sings on a cover 
of Terence Trent D’Arby’s “Sign 
Your Name’), the record recalls 
the horn-driven sound of Stax 
and Hi Records. And she is re- 
creating that joyful, funky vibe 
with a new band on her summer 
tour. “We just played our first 
show, she says. “The amount 
of energy onstage was crazy. I 
felt like my head was going to 
blow off!” 










































We were talk- 
ing, and he said, 
“You know, I’m 
from Memphis,” 

and he just came 
in and sang. 
You guest-starred on 
the show Cougar Town. Do 
you consider “cougar” a 
derogatory term? 
I don’t even know what 
it means. That older women 
prey on helpless, harmless 
little animals? 
Maybe. 
If so, then yes, it is de- 
rogatory. It’s weird that 
there's anewterm for older 
women who get younger 
guys, but what's the term 
for older guys who get 
younger women? That's 
arene been going on forever. 
arr D> a. +, Pama When I was waiting 
tables, older guys would 
hit on the waitresses, and 
I'd call them bird dogs. 
So Id like to throw that out 
there, because I knowa whole 


lot of bird dogs. @ 


How often did you visit 
Memphis as a kid? 

Once ayear wed pile into 
the station wagon —- with 
no seat belts, of course - 
and drive to Memphis to 
eat barbecue at Rendezvous 
and see Santa Claus at Gold- 
smith’s department store. 
But you could always tune 
in to Memphis radio? 

Yeah, wed dial in to 
the big pop station, for 
Journey and Foreigner 
— but at night we would 
hear soul music. I was al- 
ways aware of the Mem- 
phis mystique. 

Were you a dancer ora 
wallflower? 

I knew all the hot dances 
from watching Soul Train 
and American Bandstand. = 
When I was six, my mom 
said, “You're a regular little 
Michael Jackson,” which is 
so weird. 
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ONLY THE 
LONELY Roger 
Sterling (John 
Slattery, left) 


nen Draper 
on Hamm) 


Mad Men’s Best Ever 
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Kenneth Galbraith fa- 

mously proclaimed, 
“The happiest time in any man’s 
life is just after the first divorce.” 
Don Draper, for one, might beg 
to differ. At the end of Mad 
Men’s astonishing third season, 


Mad Men 
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his wife, Betty, finally hopped 
that plane to Reno, and where 
does that leave him? Sitting in 
a lonely room, late at night, in 
front of his black-and-white 
TV, watching his own commer- 
cial, an ad he came up with for 
Glo-Coat floor wax. For Don, 
the only time he’s truly himself 
is when he’s selling something, 
so the ad ends up looking like 
his autobiography: a little boy 
in a cowboy costume, in jail, 
clutching the bars of his cell 
and yelling, “Let me out!” Yet 
as Don watches, something not 
entirely unlike a sincere smile 
flickers on his face. He feels 
pretty swell. Soak in the mo- 
ment, Don - this could be as 
good as it gets. 

The premiere episode of the 
new season might be the fin- 
est Mad Men ever — and who 
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thought they could top the 
Season Three finale? Last sea- 
son ended with a real shock- 
er, the riskiest move imagin- 
able: Instead of surrendering 
their creative juices to their 
new owners, the key charac- 
ters intrigued to get fired and 
form Sterling Cooper Drap- 
er Pryce. Don did his slickest 
sales job ever, sweet-talking 
Pete and Peggy back into the 
fold, and they even rehired 
the irreplaceable Joan. (As al- 
ways, Christina Hendricks is 
to wearing corsets what Jimi 
Hendrix was to setting guitars 
on fire.) For a moment, every- 
one took a chance and trusted 
one another, and (as they used 
to say on Lost) “it worked.” It 
wasn't merely a nail-bitingly 
intense episode — it was an up- 
lifting one. Jared Harris say- 
ing “Very good. Happy Christ- 
mas’ into the phone was the 
seasons funniest moment, not 
to mention the warmest. And 
who ever turned to Mad Men 
for warmth? 

Sterling Cooper Draper 
Pryce was formed on a rush 
of adrenaline and enthusiasm, 
with everyone swept away into 
an artificial emotional high. 


Yet the follow-through means 


going back to their old wary 


y 
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selves. Without getting into 
details, let’s just say the inter- 
actions are more fascinating 
than ever, because the stakes 
have never been higher. The 
emotional dealings among the 
characters are so subtly cali- 
brated that even the tiniest mo- 
ments —- Don kicking a chair, 
Pete reaching out for a hand- 
shake, Roger folding his coat - 
can be bombshells. One char- 
acter has a bottle of Jameson 


WATCH I 


The Fabulous 
Beekman Boys 


Wed., 9 p.m 


I 


. Planet Green 

A green Queer Eye? Ora 
queer Green Acres? A real-life 
eay couple become farm- 

ers, raising ples, goats and 

a llama named Polka Spot. 
Best moment: One of the guys 
explains he’s a former drag 
queen named Aquadisiac (“I 
was famous for having clear 
blastic breasts that had gold- 
fish swimming in them”) while 
shoveling manure in overalls. 


Scoundrels 

Sundays, 9 p.m., ABC 
Virginia Madsen is mean, 
moody and magnificent as the 
matriarch of a crime family 


trying to go straight. R.S. 












































on the desk, Don has a bottle 
of Canadian Club on his, and 
in this context, the bottles be- 
come dueling chess pieces. 

No doubt I’m forgetting 
something, but I’m not sure 
any of Mad Men’s peers have 
hit a roll like this. At a similar 
stage, The Sopranos, Six Feet 
Under and Lost all began suf- 
fering serious growing pains. 
Yet Mad Men is stronger than 
ever. The writing is so de- 
tailed that every line connects 
to some other moment in the 
story, even the most throw- 
away ad copy, or the most ca- 
sual quote from a Nichols and 
May comedy record. 

Jon Hamm's Don Draper 
is the man everybody else is 
watching, and he loves to be 
watched. At least part of his ap- 
peal is the suspicion that Don 
might be secretly having a great 
time, no matter how miserable 
he seems. He's asalesman, and 
that’s the attraction to him - 
he’s living out a fantasy, hav- 
ing long since given up on any 
other kind of life. When Don 
talks about the creative side of 
advertising, he sounds uncan- 
nily like Burt Reynolds as the 
Seventies porn king of Boo- 
gie Nights, who muses, “What 
keeps them in their seats even 
after they've come?” 

One of the striking things 
about the new season is how 
creator Matthew Weiner and 
his crew resist the urge to turn 
Mad Men’s glamorous trap- 
pings into shtick. It still has all 
the superficial things we love 
about this show —- the drinks, 
the fashion, the period detail. 
But it’s incredible how care- 
fully and subtly Mad Men uses 
them, without letting them 
slide into cocktail-nation retro 
chic. The Sopranos, at a com- 
parable point, often lapsed into 
bada-bing Italian-stallion car- 
tooning. Nobody begrudged 
that stuff for a while - but it 
was a relief when the show 
moved on to the glories of that 
final season. Mad Men is al- 
ready there. Don has risen to a 
level where he has to sell hard- 
er than ever — sell himself, sell 
his clients, sell his startup firm. 
After pulling off the sales job of 
his life, he finds the break-even 
point further away - and the 
more desperately he schemes 
for it, the more fascinating 
Mad Men becomes. @ 
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FAMOUSLY VANILLA 


SINGER-GUITARIST 
SHAKES UP THE 
NAYSAYERS 

WITH AN EPIC 
SOPHOMORE 


EFFORT 


hen Jericho Thunder 

debuted The Happen- 

ing, his first solo album 
after leaving Blue Suede Dreams, 
the critics (including this one) ver- 
bally dragged him through the 
mud. Some of the kinder phrases 
used to describe the disc: “overin- 
dulgent, " “embarrassingly amateur- 
ish,” “grating lyrics and a guitar 
that sounds as if it’s being played 
underwater.” [he public responded 
in kind by turning its collective 
back and barely downloading a 
song. Well, let me be the first to 
say, Listen for the Truth might just 
be the best rock and roll album to 
come along in decades. We're talk- 
ing: slap-i Lti- the- Face kind of grooves, 
rich harmonies (he multi- tracks his 
own voice and plays all the instru- 
ments here—wild stuff consider- 
ing he used to only pose with his 
guitar), and off-the-wall lyrics that 
would be mind-bending if they 
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: Jericho Thunder 
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“IT’S HARD TO IMAGINE WHERE THE 


INSPIRATION CAME FROM... 


IT’S LIKE 





werent so awe-inspiring. Songs 
like “Enter the Human Mind” 
and “Flirt with Danger” will have 
you taking guitar lessons (if you 
dont already play) just so you can 
attempt to recreate his new-found 
rock and roll genius. 

Thunder has hit payday for sure 
with “Listen for the Truth,” a rel- 
evant, light-years-ahead creation. 
The title track, surely the center- 





piece, unfolds gradually and then 
whips us into pure rock frenzy. It's 
almost hard to imagine where the 


inspiration and passion for it came 
from. Is this the same lame artist 
who had us all snickering about his 
untimely demise? Is this a newly re- 
juvenated musician? Was his body 
taken over by pod people from 
OLIEEr § space? Or, C¥VeTL MMe sInis- 
ter, has he committed some sort 













: Listen for the Truth 


Listen fi the Truth, Flirt with Danger, Enter the Human Mind 


THEIR 
FEET! 
Thunder 
perform- 
Ing at the 
Verizon 
Music 
Center. 


of mind crime, dream-sharing or 
hijacking ideas and rock theology 
from some more talented artist? 
Almost creepy in its unbelievability 
factor, but hey, stranger things have 
happened in music than the second 
coming of Jericho Thunder. Or 
have they? 

Whatever the case, if there’s one 
album you take to a desert island, 
this one’s it, mind crime and all, 


verivon 


DISCOVER THE SECRETS OF MIND CRIME WITH VERIZON. 


Here’s an idea worth stealing. Get all the thrills from this summer's biggest blockbuster right on your 


phone. Get exclusive content, go behind the scenes, and learn Dream Share secrets you won't find 
anywhere else. Nobody takes you deeper into the world of Inception. But remember, once you go in, 
you may not want to come out. 

INCEPTION 
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THE MINI CRIME STARTS HERE. 


Use ScanLife or text SCAN to 43588 for code reader. Message and cata rates may apply 


May not be available on all devices 








“The Internet is completely over. All these computers and gadgets are no good.” —Prince 


Ringo rang in n his 70th 

birthday at New York’s Top 

of the Rock, where he enjoyed 
the early- -bird specialwith 
fellow senior citizens Macca, 

Joe Walsh and Keith Richards, | ° 


fete} Me Bajicic| 4: ae 


Kanye flashed his new $300K 


pendant of the Egyptian | 


god Horus at a New York 


exhibit. Alas, he was out- | 


blinged by an old-school | 


legend: King Tut’s 
great-grandma. 


Manhattan street, broad ‘asting his Deadhead cre 
with a Steal Your Face tee. He henest toc coll laborat 
— with Umphrey’s McGee on a new Dead-themed 


eae : — amen up record: Ripplesextermereed 


Music 
Krom big 
Pinks 


Though they've battled bitterly 
over the past few decades, Pink 
Floyd’s David Gilmour and Roger 
Waters have buried the hatchet. 
Waters joined Gilmour ata 
London benefit for Palestinian 
refugees, playing three Floyd 


classics and a cover of the 1958 ee Se G Gilmour and Waters, 
Phil Spector gem “To Know Him 2B aut i : ~~ - onstage together 
Is to Love Him.” Gilmour will a \ : ) for the first time 
return the favor: He has agreed 4 , since 2005, played 
to sing “Comfortably Numb” at ull “Another Brick ih the 
one show on Waters’ massive re i’ | Wall (Pt. 2)," “Wish 
94-date restaging of The Wall, | | / You Were Here” and 
which kicks off in September. : 4 “Comfortably:Numb” | 


“How fucking cool!” Waters | | Jf | ea reaper ee ee 
said. “| was blown away!” = 
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A FINE WINE 
Amy Winehouse 
looked strikingly 
un-trainwreck-y 
at the London 
premiere of 
Psychosis, a grisly 
flick directed by 
her new boy toy, 
Reg Traviss. Hang 
in there, Reg! 


—— 


DRAKE’S ON A PLANE 
Drake, the hottest Canadian 
MC ever (apologies, Snow!), 
gave a thumbs-up to Virgin 
America’s new Toronto- 

Los Angeles route. Finally! — 


ee, | . 
Summit 
Eric Clapton's 12-hour 
Crossroads euitarfest 
brought 28,000 riff 
fanatics and 27,999 

ma) suitar solos to Chicago's 
w Toyota Park. Highlights 
® included Jeff Beck’s 
enarly take on Puccini's 
| “Nessun Dorma” and 
a sober Ronnie Wood 
(“Ninety days clean 


and serene,” he says) 

joining Buddy Guy on 
“Miss You.” Clapton and 

B.B. King led the all-star 
heibteeieel finale of - what else? - 

| “Sweet Home Chicago.” 


eval delumerice 


BOBBY’S FARM 
Revving up for a big 
U.S. swing in August, 
Bobby D got everybody 
stoned with a rendition 
of “Rainy Day Women” 
at England’s rural 

Hop Farm Festival. 


*>ROCTOR; TERRENCE JENNINGS/SIPA; LIVEPIX 


WENA.COM; MICHAEL BUCKNER/GETTY IMAGES; STEVE P 


LOU LOVES THE SUN 

Renowned spreader of mirth Lou Reed; 
his wife, Laurie Anderson; and their 
pooch Lolla Belle presided over Coney 
Island’s annual Mermaid Parade. 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: 
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Climate Bill, R.I.P. 


Instead of taking the fight to big polluters, President Obama 
has put global warming on the back burner 


COMPREHENSIVE ENERGY 
and climate bill —- the center- 
piece of President Obama's en- 
vironmental agenda - is offi- 
cially dead. Take it from the president's 
own climate czar, Carol Browner. “What 
is abundantly clear,” she told ROLLING 
STONE in an exclusive interview on July 
8th, “is that an economy-wide program, 
which the president has talked about for 
years now, is not doable in the Senate.” 
But the failure to confront global 
warming — central not only to Obama's 
presidency but to the planet itself — is 
not the Senate's alone. Rather than press 
forward with a climate bill in the Senate 
last summer, after the House had passed 
landmark legislation to curb carbon pol- 
lution, the administration repeated many 
of the same mistakes it made in pushing 
for health care reform. It refused to lay 
out its own plan, allowing the Senate 
to bicker endlessly over the details. It 


Illustration by Victor JUHASZ 


* By Tim Dickinson * 


pursued a “stealth strategy” of backroom 
negotiations, supporting huge new subsi- 
dies to win over big polluters. It allowed 
opponents to use scare phrases like “cap 
and tax’ to hijack public debate. And most 
galling of all, it has failed to use the grav- 
est environmental disaster in the nation’s 
history to push through a climate bill - to 
argue that fossil-fuel polluters should pay 
tor the damage they are doing to the atmo- 
sphere, just as BP will be forced to pay for 
the damage it has done to the Gulf. 

Top environmental groups, including Al 
Gore's Alliance for Climate Protection, are 
openly clashing with the administration, 
demanding that Obama provide more 
hands-on leadership to secure a meaning- 
ful climate bill. “We really need the presi- 
dent to take the lead and tell us what bill 
he’s going to support,” says Fred Krupp, 
president of Environmental Defense Fund. 
“If he doesn't do that, then everything he’s 
done so far will lead to nothing.” 


But Obama, so far, has shown no ur- 
gency on the issue, and little willingness 
to lead - despite a June poll showing that 
76 percent of Americans believe the gov- 
ernment should limit climate pollution. 
With hopes for an economy-wide approach 
to global warming dashed, Congress is 
now weighing a scaled-back proposal that 
would ratchet down carbon pollution from 
the nation’s electric utilities. It has come 
to this: The best legislation we can hope 
for is the same climate policy that George 
W. Bush promoted during the 2000 cam- 
paign. Even worse, the “utilities first” ap- 
proach could wind up stripping the EPA of 
its newfound authority to regulate carbon 
emissions from power plants. 

Although the president is receptive to 
the utilities-first approach, he has also 
made clear that he'll settle for much less, 
including a watered-down bill that would 
increase investments in clean energy with- 
out tackling carbon emissions directly. 
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“He recognizes the challenge of 60 votes,” 
says Browner. “If there’s another way to 
get started to move forward, he’s open 
to that.” Sen. John Kerry, whose compre- 
hensive climate bill with Joe Lieberman 
is now dead, emerged trom a meeting at 
the White House on June 29th sounding 
an even stronger battle cry of capitula- 
tion. “We believe we have compromised 
significantly,’ Kerry declared, “and we're 
prepared to compromise further.” 

Indeed, the president has made no con- 
crete demands of the Senate, preferring to 
let Majority Leader Harry Reid direct the 
bill - a hands-off approach that is unlikely 
to produce a measure of any substance. 
“You have two camps right now in the 
Senate,” says a top congressional source. 
“One is the camp of ‘Let’s put something 
together, put it out there, whip it really 
hard and get to 60. And then you have the 
Harry Reid model, which is ‘Let’s wait until 
we know we have 60 votes.” Climate ad- 
vocates are furious at the least-common- 
denominator approach, saying it takes 
victory off the table. “You can't run up the 
white flag,” Sen. Jeff Merkeley of Oregon 
said in June, “until you have the fight.” 


ROM THE START, OBAMA HAS 
led from behind on climate 
change. Shortly after he took of- 
fice, the White House seemed in- 
convenienced when House Speaker Nancy 
Pelosi made climate change a top priori- 



















become a reality. 
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| Jimmy Buffett blames 
Bush for oil spill, 






women 
to judicial 
posts 
than any 
president, 
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Appeals court in 
Boston rules federal 
ban on gay Maftiage 
“yaconstitutional.” 


ty, moving swiftly to push a cap on carbon 
pollution through the House. Rep. Henry 
Waxman, who played an instrumental 
role in the legislation, was frustrated by 
the White House's refusal to come up with 
specifics to guide the effort. “Browner tried 
to produce a detailed policy position,” says 
Eric Pooley, author of the just-published 
The Climate War, a definitive account of 
the legislative fight. “But that effort was 
blocked.” Obama's top political advisers, 
Rahm Emanuel and David Axelrod, point- 
edly avoided the legislative battle, viewing 
it as politically unwinnable. 

So Waxman moved on his own. Work- 
ing with Rep. Ed Markey, he caught the 
White House off guard by cutting the 
difficult political compromises that were 
necessary to gain the support of coal-state 
Democrats and bringing the bill to a vote. 
It took Al Gore sitting down with Emanuel 
and going over voting lists, name by name, 
to persuade the White House to throw its 
muscle behind the bill and pressure con- 
gressional holdouts to fall in line. On June 
26th, the measure passed by the narrowest 
of margins, 219-212. 

But despite having a climate bill in 
hand, the White House decided to put its 
muscle into passing health care reform. 
Emanuel promised climate advocates that 
the administration would return to global 
warming in early 2010. By then, however, 
the drawn-out fight for health care was 
on life support, and Democrats no longer 


THREAT ASSESSMENT 


THE GOOD, THE BAD AND THE SCARY 








held a 60-vote edge in the Senate. The 
momentum on climate legislation had 
been squandered. “It’s a shame, because 
the window really was 2009,” Pooley says. 
“It wasn't going to be easy, but if you don't 
even try, youre not going to get it done - 
and they didn't even try.” 

By waiting until after the health care 
fight, the Obama administration also al- 
lowed the energy industry and its conser- 
vative allies to mobilize their troops and 
hone their anti-climate rhetoric. Taking 
a page from the “death panel” lies, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and energy- 
funded groups like Americans for Prosper- 
ity waged an all-out campaign against the 
climate bill, indelibly branding common- 
sense penalties on climate polluters as 
“taxes.” With no one making an effective 
pitch for economy-wide carbon limits, “cap 
and trade” quickly became the bill that 
dare not speak its name. 

The climate bill finally got back on the 
rails late last year, when the Senate trio of 
John Kerry, Joe Lieberman and Lindsey 
Graham —- a Democrat, Independent and 
Republican - tried to pursue a “triparti- 
san’ approach to global warming. There 
was plenty to like about their bill. It would 
have slashed climate-warming pollution 
by 80 percent by 2050, at a cost to con- 
sumers of less than 40 cents a day. In an 
age of soaring deficits, it would also have 
reduced the nation’s red ink by $19 billion 
over the next decade. 
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Once again, however, the administra- 
tion applied the same backroom approach 
it took to health care reform. Instead of 
waging a public debate to pit the American 
people against the corporate polluters, 
Obama gave the polluters a seat at the ne- 
gotiating table. In private, big energy firms 
were offered sweetheart deals to acquiesce 
to the climate bill, including expanded 
offshore drilling for oil giants like BP and 
taxpayer subsidies for coal and nuclear 
interests that outstripped those for clean 
energy. “Kerry-Lieberman read like an 
industry wish list,” says a top Senate envi- 
ronmental staffer. “The bill invests heavily 
in coal and nuclear, but doesn't do a heck of 
a lot for efficiency and renewables.” 

The White House was deeply engaged in 
the negotiations. “There have been almost 
200 meetings or calls between Cabinet 
members, White House officials and sena- 
tors on this issue,” says Browner. “We've 
got everyone from [Energy Secretary] 
Steven Chu to [Interior Secretary] Ken 
Salazar to [EPA administrator] Lisa Jack- 
son engaged. I’ve probably been up there in 
the Senate on this issue 50, 60, 70 times 
during this Congress, talking to both Re- 
publicans and Democrats.” 

At first, climate advocates were resigned 
to the backroom deals, figuring they were 
necessary to achieve a greater good. “It 
looked like the only way to pass a bill,” says 
a Senate staffer familiar with the negotia- 
tions, “was to make all of these horrendous 
compromises. But then the strategy back- 





pulled out,” says the insider. That same 
week, BP’s oil rig in the Gulf had exploded, 
killing 11 workers and unleashing the big- 
gest environmental catastrophe in U.S. 
history. The oil spill sealed the fate of the 
Kerry-Lieberman bill, making any push 
to expand offshore drilling untenable in 
the short term. “You had a major part of 
the legislation blow up, literally,” says a 
House source close to climate negotia- 
tions. “And that somehow meant people 
said, “Well, we should shut down the entire 
bill’ That’s the logic of the Senate.” 





“The climate bill read like an industry 
wish list,” says a top Senate staffer. 
“It invested heavily in coal and nuclear.” 


fired. “What that bill did was essentially 
write nuclear and coal into U.S. energy 
production for the next 10 to 20 years, in- 
stead of phasing them out,” says Erich Pica, 
president of Friends of the Earth. “And 
it didn’t pick up any Republicans what- 
soever. In fact, the tripartisan approach 
lost its only Republican supporter when 
Harry Reid tried to appease his home- 
state constituency in Nevada by placing 
immigration ahead of climate change in 
the Senate. Graham, who felt betrayed by 
the about-face, bowed out on April 24th, 
threatening to filibuster his own bill. 

In one respect, the timing proved fortu- 
itous. Graham, Kerry and Lieberman had 
been set to officially unveil the details of 
their climate bill - including tts expansion 
of offshore drilling - at a press conference 
on April 26th. According to one insider, 
the senators would have been flanked 
at the event by BP and other big energy 
players. “The press conference was can- 
celed at the last minute because Graham 
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Y¥ ANOTHER LOGIC, THE DIs- 

aster in the Gulf should have 

been a critical turning point 

for global warming. Handled 
correctly, the BP spill should have been 
to climate legislation what September 
11th was to the Patriot Act, or the finan- 
cial collapse was to the bank bailout. Di- 
sasters drive sweeping legislation, and 
precedent was on the side of a great leap 
forward in environmental progress. In 
1969, an oil spill in Santa Barbara, Cal- 
ifornia - of only 100,000 barrels, less 
than the two-day output of the BP gusher 
— prompted Richard Nixon to create the 
EPA and sign the Clean Air Act. 

But the Obama administration let the 
opportunity slip away. On June 15th, the 
president - a communicator whom even 
top Republican operatives rank above Rea- 
gan — sat at his desk to deliver his first ad- 
dress to the nation from the Oval Office. 
It was a terrible, teachable moment, one 
in which he could have connected the dots 





BURNING ISSUE 
Obama missed the 
chance to turn the BP 
spill intowtcall for 
cliffvate action. 


between the oil spewing into the Gulf and 
the planet-killing CO2 we spew every day 
into the atmosphere. But Obama never 
even mentioned the words “carbon” or 
“emissions or “greenhouse -— not even 
the word “pollution.” The president’s sole 
mention of “climate” came in a glancing 
description of the “comprehensive energy 
and climate bill” that the House passed. 
In a moment that cried out for direction- 
setting from the nation’s chief executive, 
Obama brought no concrete ideas to the 
table. Restating the need to break our ad- 
diction to fossil fuels, he stared at the cam- 
era and confessed that “we don’t yet know 
precisely how we're going to get there.” He 
didn’t challenge Americans to examine 
their own energy habits. He didn't rally 
his fellow Democrats into a fight with the 
Republican Party of “Smokey” Joe Barton, 
the Texas Republican who later apologized 
to BP. Far from offering a clarion call for 
action, Obama said, meekly, that he would 
listen to give senators from both parties a 
“fair hearing in the months ahead.” Then 
he asked us to pray. 

Climate advocates were stunned. “That 
speech wasn't anything different than 
Bush gave in an energy address, says Pica. 
“There was nothing new about climate and 
energy — it didn’t move the debate forward. 
If he was going to recycle the same old 
talking points, maybe he should have just 
let Robert Gibbs give a little talk about it 
to the press corps.” 

In the aftermath of Obama's speech, 
environmental advocates seemed to wake 
up to the idea that the president doesn't 
have the spine for this fight. Al Gore tried 
to sound the call to action that Obama 
failed to deliver: “Placing a limit on global- 
warming pollution and accelerating the 
deployment of clean energy technologies is 
the only truly effective long-term solution 
to this crisis,” Gore said. “Now it is time for 
the Senate to act. In the midst of the great- 
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est environmental disaster in our history, 
there is no excuse to do otherwise.” 

But the president never picked up on the 
calls for action. Fed up, nine high-profile 
environmental groups - including Gore's 
Alliance for Climate Protection, the En- 
vironmental Defense Fund and the Union 
of Concerned Scientists — wrote a scathing 
open letter to the White House, pleading 
with Obama not to fumble away this op- 


portunity. “A rapidly growing number of 


our millions of active members are deeply 
frustrated at the inability of the Senate 
and your administration to act in the face 
of an overwhelming disaster in the Gulf, 
and the danger to our nation and world,” 
the letter warned. “The Senate needs your 
help to end this paralysis. With the window 
of opportunity quickly closing, nothing less 
than your direct personal involvement, and 
that of senior administration officials, can 
secure Americas clean-energy future.” 
Obama's refusal to fight for meaningful 
climate legislation in Congress Is all the 
more disappointing given the significant 
progress his administration has made 
on its own. Under Obama, the EPA had 
pushed forward with plans to regulate 
climate pollution under the Clean Air Act. 
The president's stimulus package included 
unprecedented investments in clean en- 
ergy and green jobs, and on July 3rd the 
administration unveiled $2 billion in new 


spending to support solar power. The ad- 
ministration used its leverage over the 
bankrupt auto industry to secure a historic 
increase in fuel efficiency. And top Cabinet 
officials from Browner to Chu to Jackson - 
even Salazar, who greenlighted the nations 
first offshore wind farm —- have walked 
their talk on global warming. The presi- 
dent himself has made six major speeches 
on the need for climate legislation, and last 
December he flew to Copenhagen to help 


clear that he’s still willing to play defense. 
In June, a bipartisan group of senators led 
by Lisa Murkowski, a Republican from 
Alaska, backed an amendment to prohibit 
the EPA from regulating climate pollu- 
tion from utilities, manufacturers and 
other stationary sources. The measure 
would also have instructed the agency to 
ignore the Supreme Court decision last 
year that requires the EPA to regulate 
carbon as a pollutant under the Clean Air 





The administration still holds a trump 
card in the climate debate: the EPA’s new 
power to crack down on carbon pollution. 


salvage international climate talks from a 
complete crash-and-burn. 

Browner is quick to point out that the 
administration still holds a trump card: 
the EPA’s new power to crack down on 


carbon emissions, without the help of 


Congress. “Everyone understands that 
we've got an EPA with authority,” she says. 
“They ve been thinking very carefully, very 
thoughtfully, on how they would exercise 
that authority.” 

If the president doesn't have his heart 
in taking the lead on climate change, it’s 


Act. The amendment ultimately failed 
by a vote of 53-47, despite support from 
six Democrats - Evan Bayh of Indiana, 
Mary Landrieu of Louisiana, Blanche 
Lincoln and Mark Pryor of Arkansas, Ben 
Nelson of Nebraska and Jay Rockefeller of 
West Virginia. 

“We worked very hard to beat the 
Murkowski amendment back,” Browner 
says, adding that this was one legislative 
battle Obama didn't duck. 

The president,” she says, “was engaged 
on that.” 





“THEY VE DUCKED THE FIGHT” 


Eric Pooley, author of The Climate War, on Obama’s failure to cap carbon pollution 


What has Obama done to get climate legislation passed? 

Were just not seeing from the president what we need to see 
if he’s serious about passing a climate bill. When it comes toa 
cap on carbon pollution —- the hardest and most important piece 
of the battle — they've ducked every opportunity to fight. The 
White House has taken what it calls a “stealth strategy.” They 
felt that, because of the recession, youre better off not talking 
about the climate bill too much - you let Con- 
gress take care of the policy details. 

So what’s wrong with that approach? 

Two things. First is the notion that ifthe pres- 
ident isn’t talking about it, then opponents won't 
talk about it either. In fact, as we know, they 
scream bloody murder at every turn. By keeping 
the president out of it, by not even dusting off his 
megaphone, youre ceding the battleground to 
the other side. Second is the notion that the Sen- 
ate can take care of the details. Left to its own 
devices, the Senate will pass some kind of feel- 
good measure that may improve things around the margins 
but won't fundamentally tackle the real threat. 

Can’t Harry Reid twist some arms and get it done? 

Reid has been saying for a year that he cant herd these cats. 
He is fighting for his political life in Nevada, so he can’t pro- 
vide the adult supervision that’s needed. He’s made no bones 
about the fact that he needs help to get this done — he’s actual- 
ly pleaded with the White House to step in. 
isn’t there anyone else who can rally the troops on this? 
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No. Ifthe president is not the leader of this fight, then the cli- 
mate action team is not going to win. The other players are nec- 
essary but not sufficient. Gore's done an extraordinary amount 
to move this issue along, but he can't take it where it needs to 
go single-handedly. 

So is there any hope left for curbing climate pollution? 

The only option that seems halfway viable at this point - 
one that actually includes a cap on carbon of any 
kind - is the idea of capping the utility sector. If 
we could get that done this year, that would bea 
great step. It’s woefully inadequate compared to 
what needs to be done, but it would be a signif- 
icant first step. 

A great, woefully inadequate step? 

You need to take a step, because you need to 
shut up the Chicken Littles. You need to prove 
that we can constrain our carbon without de- 
stroying our economy. I want to go to Virginia 
this weekend to see my mom, but I won't get there 


unless I start. The journey has to begin somewhere. 


What would it take to change the game at this point? 
Were past the point where articulating principles is enough. 
If there's any chance for a climate bill at this late date, we need 
Obama to say specifically what he’s for. He has to try to solve the 
policy obstacles, and then run the political operation needed to 
get the votes. It’s only going to get harder as we get closer to the 
midterm elections. Ifyou don't put down a marker and start or- 
ganizing around that, you'll never get there. TIM DICKINSON 
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A private performance by the eclectic duo 
atop the penthouse deck at New York's Cooper 
Square Hotel kicked off the “In Tune” benefit 
series hosted by Rolling Stone in partnership 
with Music Unites. Guests enjoyed cocktails 
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as well as Perry Ellis Fragrance samplings. 
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*Offer valid on August 5, 2010 starting at 4:00 p.m. local time at Gap stores in 
the US only. Not valid at babyGap, GapKids, GapBody, Gap Outlet, Gap Factory 
Store, The Gap Generation or online, Offer limited to one time use, Cannot be 
combined with other offers or discounts. See store for details. 
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ti the Roof (JUNE 23RD) 


Rolling Stones second annual 
Rock the Roof event at the Andaz 
Hote! was on fire with more than 500 
of LA's finest. 


The entire cast of ABC's new fall 
show My Generation walked the 
press wall and partied the entire 
night with special quests of Rolling 
Stone. Ihe energy level amped up 
when superstar DJ/Producer KASKADE took 
to the booth for a dynamic performance that had 
the entire crowd on their feet. 






CLOCKWISE 
FROM LEFT: Cast 
of ABC's new show 
My Generation, 
Quesis enjoying 
Custom cocktails 
and tunes; 
Daniella Alona, 
KelliGarnner and 
Anne Son lino 

My Genearion; DJ 
Kaskade pumping 
Lip the orcad 











Guests enjoyed custom Sobieski cocktails 
“however-you-want-it’ Starbucks frappuccinos, 
Firestone Walker microbrews and special 
appetizers \ncorporating four different SunChips 
flavors. Plus, every quest was invited to enter to 
win a new HP Envy laptop and took home a goodie 
bag filled with items from all sponsors including 
Las Vegas. 













Cast photos SABC 








It was truly one of the hottest parties of the Summer. 





CAMP VEGAS 









A SERIOUS MAI 
Says DiCaprio, 
“Choosing movies is 
the one thing in my 
lifg where there's no 
c romise.” ; f. 
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He has a dream life and a dream role in /nception, 
so What's worrying Leonardo DiCaprio? 


BY BRIAN HIATT * PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARK SELIGER 
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DiCaprio 
dreamed of 
monsters. 


One by one, they came at him - “these fe- 
rocious, intense creatures’ — and one by 
one, he subdued them. DiCaprio’s new 
movie, Inception, takes place almost en- 
tirely within surreal dreams, but he sel- 
dom remembers his own. This one stuck 
with him. “I had these giant gloves,” he 
explains the next evening, with faint em- 
barrassment, “and I had to put my hand 
in their mouths as these monsters ravaged 
me and wrestle them to the ground. I had 
to time it perfectly as they went around 
me in a rotation — otherwise it would have 
caused mass destruction.” By the time his 
alarm went off at 9:45 a.m. - he sleeps late 
between movies — DiCaprio had defeated 
the demons and saved the world. He woke 
up in his house in the Hollywood Hills 
feeling pretty good about himself. 
DiCaprio knows that no dream could be 
more improbable than his own life story. 
Teen heartthrob at 17, Oscar nominee two 
years later, the prettiest, most profitable 
frozen corpse in cinematic history at 23 - 
and he has escaped all of that in the past 
decade, diving into ever-more dark and 
layered performances, becoming Martin 
Scorsese's post-Robert De Niro muse. He 
gets the fringe benefits of movie stardom — 
$20 million or so a film, supermodel girl- 
friends (most recently, 25-year-old Israeli 
beauty Bar Refaeli) - without the artistic 
compromise that usually comes with it: 
no franchises, no superheroes, no pirates, 
no spaceships. “Considering all that’s hap- 
pened in my life,” he says, “I feel like I’m 


Associate editor BRIAN HIATT 
profiled Jonah Hillin RS 1107. 
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a pretty levelheaded person that has re- 
mained happy, and not let my shortcom- 
ings overtake the better part of me. I’m 
fulfilling the things I wanted to fulfill, and 
I’m still sane.” 

But he thinks too much. He gets anx- 
ious. He’s worried that he’s out of step 
with Hollywood's increasingly corporate 
ethos, that the ambitious, R-rated dra- 
mas he prefers are becoming impossi- 
ble to fund (which is one reason he still 
doesn’t know what movie he’s doing next). 
He's a committed environmental activist 
- arole that could once have been mistak- 
en for PR gloss on a hard-partying image 
— who is genuinely frightened at the pros- 
pect of ravaged oceans and post-peak-oil 
apocalypse (he recommends the recent 
documentary Collapse, which makes the 
case for imminent catastrophe: “It gives 
me shivers’ ). 

What he really sweats is the small stuff. 
As he prepares to head home one night, he 
gives himself a ritual pat-down: “Phone 
in my hand, cigar case in my hand, wal- 
let and car keys there,” he mumbles, ever 
so slightly evoking his performance as 
Howard Hughes in The Aviator. His stom- 
ach churns over “really stupid stuff, things 
that shouldn't make you anxious whatso- 
ever. It’s crazy how your mind will become 
this database to make you worry about 
things that are so arbitrary. I have a well- 
organized life, and I’ve put a lot of thought 
into the things that I do, and then, you 
know, my stomach will be... Ill just be sit- 
ting there, totally anxious about something 
ridiculous. You have to stop yourself during 
the day and say, ‘It’s just not worth it.” 





Whatever hardier demons lurk in Di- 
Caprio’ psyche, whatever the real roots 
of his worries, he’s not telling. Or, despite 
years of on-and-off therapy, he still doesn't 
know. But it’s hard not to conclude that you 
see a lot of it onscreen, in the parts he’s 
drawn to again and again: cocky, charm- 
ing guys cracking under pressure; hot- 
shots brought low; haunted martyrs, old 
before their time. “I obviously have that 
stuff within me, and it wasn’t until I was 
pushed to do it at an early age that I real- 
ized that I could,” he says. “It’s a release 
— being able to enact those moments is a 
form of therapy.” 

His characters end up maimed, tor- 
tured, drug-addicted, insane, lobotomized, 
widowed; they die in frozen oceans or in 
African jungles. “I haven't died in a movie 
in a while,” DiCaprio protests, ticking off 
recent movies where he survived: “The De- 
parted, Body of Lies, Revolutionary Road, 
Shutter Island and Inception.” He pauses. 
“T guess I did die in The Departed.” 


ICAPRIO LIKES TO ORDER 
two drinks at a time, one 
with caffeine, one with al- 
cohol. Some kind of balance 
thing. Right now, in a West 
Hollywood restaurant, that means he has 
a coffee and a vodka-soda in front of him, 
next to a neat stack of possessions: a plas- 
tic-wrapped Montecristo Open Master 
cigar, oversize Carrera sunglasses, wallet, 
BlackBerry. He's pulled a baseball cap low 
over his translucent blue eyes, which are 
drifting toward a TV that’s showing World 
Cup results. 

He’s lost the delicate beauty that in- 
spired Marlon Brando to snarl, “He looks 
like a girl” - his face is fuller, and he seems 
swarthier, as if his dad’s Italian genes are 
overwhelming his German moms. At 35, 
he finally looks his age. There are wrin- 
kles around his eyes, and worry lines be- 
tween his eyebrows. “I don't think about it 
- it’s beyond my control,” he says, rolling 
his eyes at the idea that he's deliberately 
roughened up himself onscreen: “What, 
like I scratched my face in sand pits?” 

He's not especially vain - when not in 
training for a part, he doesn’t even work 
out much, other than basketball with 
friends. His off-duty goatee merges with 
a patch of fuzz beneath his chin in a way 
that would look sloppy on almost anyone 
else, and his black shirt is rakishly un- 
buttoned at the collar, exposing a tanned, 
hairless chest. The overall look, complete 
with jeans, Nikes and white socks, should 
say “aging frat boy,” but there's something 
elegant about his presence. “He has that 
timeless quality about him, like a Jack 
Nicholson or an Al Pacino,” says Incep- 
tion director Christopher Nolan, who also 
helmed The Dark Knight and Insomnia. 
“He's going to be a movie star forever.” 

Even when he’s not really saying much, 
it can be fascinating to watch DiCaprio 
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talk. His features are uncannily expressive, 
flashing a half-dozen emotions over a few 
seconds. “Leo is a great silent-film actor,” 
says Scorsese, who relied so heavily on Di- 
Caprio in the 2000s that you half-expected 
to see him on tambourine in the Stones doc 
Shine a Light. Scorsese points to the tense 
scene in The Departed where, as under- 
cover cop Billy Costigan, DiCaprio wari- 
ly circles a cellphone that’s just received a 
call from a murdered colleague's number. 
“Look at his face! He, literally, at that mo- 
ment, knows he’s a dead man: How did he 
get himself in this situation? The panic and 
the paranoia, and the trying-to-keep-a- 
cool-head, what to do - it’s in his eyes.” 

In real life, that ability makes DiCaprio 
slippery. “I use it every day, all the time,” 
he says. “If you have the ability to convince 
somebody of something that you dont nec- 
essarily think is the case, it’s a valuable 
asset. Not that I’m, like, a pathological 
liar, but we spend most of the day not fully 
being honest, you know?” 

DiCaprio raises his cup of coffee to his 
lips and takes a sip. “AhAAA,” he says, with 
preposterously fruity theatricality. He 
keeps a straight face for a beat or two, then 
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cracks up, momentarily letting his guard 
down. “It’s nice and warm,” he says, then 
offers another “ahh.” “Folgers Crystals,” he 
adds, in a dopey pitchman’s voice. 

At first glance, Inception seems like a 
chance to lighten up: It’s DiCaprio’s first 
brush with any kind of fantasy or sci-fi 
in his 20-year career, and with its M.C. 
Escher-like imagery of phantasmagorical 
cities rearranging themselves at his feet, it’s 
his first special-effects-driven movie since 
Titanic. It looks like it could be a rare sum- 
mer blockbuster for grown-ups. “It’s proba- 
bly going to be my second-highest-grossing 
film,” he says with a cheerful shrug. 

But this is one complex and cerebral ac- 
tion movie, and his character has dark se- 
crets that are tearing him apart. “It’s a ca- 
thartic journey, a giant therapy session,” 
says DiCaprio, who spent two months 
breaking down the script with Nolan, add- 
ing layers to the character, often unflatter- 
ing ones. “Leo wants to explore the truth 
of the character at whatever cost to his 
image,’ says Nolan. “It’s the opposite of 
what youd expect from a movie star.” 

What’s most lovable about DiCaprio’s 
latter-day onscreen presence is that he ob- 





viously doesnt care if you love him. At the 
same time, though, he’s created a public 
persona so dignified and controlled that it 
borders on grim — as if he’s no longer the 
guy who cut a path through clubs on both 
coasts with pals like Tobey Maguire and 
Kevin Connolly (gossip columns called 
them the Pussy Posse, a term he despised 
and has sworn he never used himself). 

He demands an intense emotional con- 
nection with his roles - and passed on both 
the Spider-Man and Star Wars franchises 
for that reason. “I love science fiction, but 
I have a hard time feeling for characters in 
a galaxy far away, he says. Titanic’s suc- 
cess gave him freedom from all of that, and 
he's determined to use it wisely. “Choosing 
movies is the one thing in my life where 
there’s no compromising, DiCaprio says. “I 
dont give a shit. I dont give a shit, because 
I would be too miserable on a set doing 
something that I don’t believe in.” 


HE FOLLOWING WEEK, DI- 
Caprio is steering his black 
Lexus hybrid sedan on La 
Cienega Boulevard - or at 
least he would be steering if 
his hands were on the wheel. Instead, he’s 
gesturing extravagantly as he discusses 
one of his many environmental projects 
- a campaign to make tigers the poster 
animals for endangered species (“There's 
only 3,200 of them left in the wild, and 
they're stars, the Tom Cruise of animals”) 
— occasionally remembering to keep the car 
on the road. Since wrapping Jnception nine 
months ago, DiCaprio hasn't worked on a 
film. “I’m really OK with not working,” he 
says. “If I can't do the movies I want to do, 
I'll go do this other stuff.” 

He has struggled to find financing for 
some of the projects he’s pursuing, such as 

‘olf of Wall Street, a tale of insider trad- 
ing in the Eighties: “I don't even know if we 
could get The Aviator financed today,’ he 
says, shaking his head. “The studio system 
is cutting out middle-ground, risky films.” 
He's talking to Clint Eastwood about play- 
ing J. Edgar Hoover in a biopic, and he 
had discussed a Viking epic with Mel Gib- 
son. When we spoke, Gibson's scandalous 
recorded rants had yet to emerge, but Di- 
Caprio already knew working with him 
would mean answering awkward ques- 
tions: “He’s extremely talented - Apoca- 
lypto was a hell of an underrated movie. 
I’m my own man, he’s his own man, we all 
make our own decisions in life,” he said. 

DiCaprio’s current break is one of his 
longest since a two-year post-Titanic idle, 
when he used his free time rather dif- 
ferently. “I had a lot of fun when I was 
young, he says with a broad, wistful smile 
that suggests you cant even imagine how 
much. He feels badly for the Zac Efrons 
and Taylor Lautners of the world. “Tt was 
pre-I'MZ. I got to be wild and nuts, and 
I didn't suffer as much as people do now, 
where they have to play it so safe that they 
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ruin their credibility. I didn’t care what 
anyone thought. The more people said, 
‘Leo’s not working, he’s running around 
with his friends, the more I wanted to do 
it. The world was our fun playground. 

“It was also about avoiding the tornado 
of chaos, of potential downfall,” he adds. 
“It was, ‘Wow, how lucky are we to not have 
hung out with that crowd or done those 
things?’ My two main competitors in the 
beginning, the blond-haired kids I went 
to audition with, one hung himself and 
the other died of a heroin overdose. ... I 
was never into drugs at all. There aren't 
stories of me in a pool of my own vomit 
in a hotel room on the Hollywood Strip. 
Have a drink, have asmoke, that should be 
enough. Life is grand, don't roll the dice.” 

He expected to be married with kids by 
this age, but his career, “this roller coast- 
er, took over. “I feel like I’m 70 years old 
sitting here,” DiCaprio says, breaking into 
a quavery old-man voice: “‘I have no fam- 
ily, no children. This grand Hollywood 
monsters eaten me up and spit me out.’ 
That’s not the case. Everything will hap- 
pen in due course.” He won't talk about Re- 
faeli or her predecessor, Gisele Bundchen, 
and the few answers he'll volunteer on the 
subject are almost sanitized enough to ap- 
pear in Tiger Beat, circa 1997: 

1) Chasing women was more fun before 
Titanic. “I had better success meeting girls 
before that. My interactions with them 
didn't have all the stigma behind it, not to 
mention there wasn't a perception of her 
talking to me for only one reason.” 

2) The parade of genetic wonders that 
is his love life doesn't keep him from find- 
ing more terrestrially cute girls attractive. 
“Of course not,” he says, maybe a touch too 
emphatically. 

3) “Who I date is always extremely de- 
pendent on their personality as well as an 
attraction. It has to be both those things, 
otherwise there’s no way it’s going to last.” 

DiCaprio does say he won't feel like a 
real adult until he settles down. “That's 
going to come, it’s just a matter of when 
and how. Some of my friends have two 
children and their life has changed. That’s 
going to be the giant leap.” 


ROWING UP IN ROUGH 

neighborhoods east of Holly- 

wood, DiCaprio was, he says, 

“essentially a dwarf with the 

biggest mouth in the world.” 
He's six feet one now, but he didn't get close 
to that height until he hit a growth spurt 
at 16. In the meantime, he received more 
than his share of playground beatings. “I 
would talk back to anyone and be up for 
any fight, and when you tell a kid that’s 
three years older than you to shove it, 
youre going to get your ass beat.” 

He was never diagnosed with attention- 
deficit disorder, but he was definitely “hy- 
peractive,” unable to focus at school. Ob- 
noxious, too. “I was a real punk, there's no 
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question about it,” DiCaprio says, sound- 
ing rather proud of it. “Not so much to my 
parents, but any authority, and certainly 
other kids. In the movie Zebrahead, there's 
a guy that talks a lot of trash, and a girl 
says, Why do you speak so loud?’ He goes, 
‘To be heard, and I thought, ‘Wow, that’s 
me when I was little. I needed to be heard, 
and I was too little to get any respect.” 
DiCaprio’s hippie parents split when 
he was an infant but stayed close for his 
sake, mostly living in the same neighbor- 
hood a block apart. His mom, Irmelin, 
was a legal secretary. His father, George, 
was, in his son's words, “the Zelig of the 
counterculture” - an important figure in 
the underground comic-book scene who 
eventually made his living as a distribu- 
tor of undergrounds to mainstream com- 
ic-book stores. In the Seventies, George 
wrote a raunchy, highly regarded comic- 
book series called Greaser. “George was 
one of the top guys out there,’ said comics 
legend Harvey Pekar, whom Leo remem- 
bers crashing on his dad’s couch (Pekar 
spoke three days before his death). “He's a 
great guy — he put Leo first so many times.” 


there were all the prostitutes coming out 
of the hotel.” 

DiCaprio bristles at the idea that he 
might have resented his parents for raising 
him in that environment. “They were al- 
ways very protective of me,” he says. “They 
couldnt have been better parents. Thank 
God nothing bad happened.” He credits 
them with helping him survive his fame 
without self-destructing. “My parents gave 
me complete freedom. I had nothing to 
rebel against, so I didn't.” 


OR NO PARTICULAR REASON, 
DiCaprio has started sing- 
ing the theme song to Cheers 
- loudly, with substantially 
more gusto than ability. He has 
a half-empty pint of Hoegaarden in one 
hand, a half-smoked cigar in the other, and 
he’s hanging out on the patio outside Goal, 
an upscale West Hollywood sports bar co- 
owned by his old friend Jonah Johnson, 
who was his personal chef on Inception. 
Moments ago, another close pal, actor 
Lukas Haas, who began his career as the 
Amish kid in Witness, soundly defeated Di- 


“THAD A LOT OF FUN 
WHEN I WAS YOUNG, 


he says with a smile that suggests 
you cant imagine how much. 


By the Seventies, George was also a close 
friend to Charles Bukowski (hed push Leo 
in his stroller to visit him) and Timothy 
Leary, who presided over his wedding to 
his second wife. 

As a kid, DiCaprio would ride around 
with his dad to comic-book stores all over 
Los Angeles. Along the way, he became a 
fan of such age-inappropriate characters 
as S. Clay Wilson’s Checkered Demon, a 
horny devil whose adventures were often 
pornographic. “Id hide that in a copy of 
Tron Man,” DiCaprio recalls. He did read 
plenty of Marvel Comics too - for a guy 
who avoids superhero movies, he knows 
an awful lot about the characters: Play- 
ing backgammon one evening, he says 
“Bamf” each time he moves a piece - an 
obscure, and extremely dorky, reference 
to an X-Men sound effect. 

His parents never had much money, and 
his neighborhood was dangerous enough 
that DiCaprio was often afraid to go out 
alone. “It was bad news - I stayed home a 
lot,” he says. “My mom always says I’m ex- 
aggerating, and I’m like, ‘Mom, you are 
sorely mistaken.’ Youd go to get a piece 
of candy, and there’d be a dude stand- 
ing there with every drug you could pos- 
sibly imagine in his trench coat. Then 


Caprio in a game of backgammon. They all 
call each other “bro” a lot. “With people ’m 
close to,” DiCaprio says, “I’m still a punk.” 

Finishing his song, he begins a mock- 
serious monologue. “What is the Ninth 
Symphony of Eighties-sitcom theme 
songs? There's ‘Movin’ on Up, and there's 
‘Welcome Back, Kotter. But they don’t have 
the weight that Cheers does, the emotion- 
al depth, the undercurrent of sadness, life, 
happiness, all rolled into one area where a 
man can have a beer.” 

DiCaprio was himselfa star on an Eight- 
ies sitcom, Growing Pains - albeit in the 
early Nineties, when the show was desper- 
ate enough to bring him on as acute home- 
less kid who moves in with the Seavers. I 
point out that his character's arrival was a 
classic case of a show jumping the shark, 
and he looks baffled — somehow, he's never 
heard the term. I explain the whole thing - 
Fonzie, the water skis, the shark - and he 
files it away. “That is useful,” he says. 

Improbably, DiCaprio went straight 
from Growing Pains to the lead in This 
Boys Life, opposite Robert De Niro. He's 
still grateful the show's producers didn't 
hold him to his contract, which would've 
kept him from the movie that changed 
the course of his career. [Cont. on 86] 
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N HIS FIRST SOLO ALBUM, “SIR LUCIOUS LEFT 
(6) Foot: The Son of Chico Dusty,” Big Boi drops 

effortlessly cool speed raps about brandishing a 
gun, defecating on his rivals and getting Wilt Chamber- 
lain levels of oral sex. Off the mic, though, the OutKast 
rapper is kind of a softy — a dad who loves to listen to Nir- 
vana and Neil Young with his three kids or take them out 
for some down-to-earth fun. “When we go bowling to- 
gether, we call ourselves the Water Buffaloes, like on The 
Flintstones,” says Big Boi, who averages an impressive 
190 on the lanes. “We dont go to the uppity restaurants. 
We go to Red Lobster for the cheese sticks.” 

At his suburban Atlanta home, the 35-year-old MC 
keeps two pit bulls - Crown Royal and Brass Knuckles 
- and he has another 50 at Pitfall Kennels, which he 
founded in the Nineties with his brother. “Up until [Out- 
Kast’s 2000 LP] Stankonia, I was cutting umbilical 
cords, delivering puppies to clients - the Wike nine 
yards,” he says. “I just love animals.” ‘ - 
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Big Boi's Doggy Style 


His brother oversees the day-to-day operations of 
the kennel, leaving Big Boi free to spread his love of 
the breed to his celebrity buddies - most recently, Rick 
Ross bought an eight-week-old blue pit bull. Big Boi's 
mission is to prove that pit bulls aren't naturally vicious. 
“Theyre one of the most intelligent dogs out there,” 
he says. “If you show them affection, then you have a 
lovable dog.” 

Big Boiss endless battles with OutKast’s label, Jive, 
left the MC plenty of time to spend with his dogs. Sir 
Lucious Left Foot has been in the works for over three 
years, because Jive thought the album didn't have 
any hit potential. (The label was wrong: The disc de- 
buted at Number Three.) The final straw? When Jive 
asked him to cut a version of Lil Wayne’s “Lollipop.” 
“Lollipop was my jam,’ says Big Boi, who ended up 
signing with Def Jam. “I would get my dick sucked to 
that song. But how could you ask me to bite another 
man’s style like that?” CHRISTIAN HOARD 
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SHUFFLE 


CAN MTV'S GUIDO SUPERSTARS LEARN T0 COPE 
WITH FAME, CONTROVERSY AND NORMAL PEOPLE? 
BY JENNY ELISCU PHOTOGRAPHS BY TERRY RICHARDSON 


N THE PARKING LOT OF ACHILI’S IN EDISON, NEW JERSEY, ASMALL CROWD IS CONGRE- 
gating, staring through the windows at Nicole “Snooki” Polizzi. The 22-year-old Jersey 
Shore star lives in Poughkeepsie, New York, but asked me to meet her at this particular 
Chili's because it’s the site of her date with a guido juicehead who lives near here. “We're 
gonna smoosh later,” she says, sliding her tiny tan self into a booth, wearing a blinged- 
out trucker cap and clutching a frozen margarita in a large mug. In the background, 
the staff sings the Chili’s happy-birthday song to a patron, and Snooki gets lost in reverie. 
“I love Chili's,” she says. “I got kicked out of Chili’s last time I was here. I had too many 
of these, and I got up on the bar and knocked over all the bottles of Chili’s liquor. They 
kicked me out for two days, until they realized who I was and brought me back.” Snooki 
had reason to party: “It was Sunday Funday,” she says. “Where you say, ‘It’s Sunday, 
I'm going to get drunk.’ Is today Sunday?” « It’s a Monday evening in June. But for 
Snooki, the pint-size princess of reality TV, every day is like Sunday. Snooki, with her 
baked skin and cartoonish pouf, has been living her dream since last December, when 
MTV's Jersey Shore became the highest-rated show among young people and Snooki 
became an instant star. Each week, almost 3 million viewers gaped as the eight self-proclaimed 
guidos and guidettes lived, partied, tanned, hot-tubbed, brawled, smooshed and fist-pumped 
their way through a summer together in Seaside Heights, New Jersey. Yes, Pauly “DJ Pauly D” 
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= JERSEY SHORE 


DelVecchio’s gel-hardened Heat Miser 
spikes look pretty silly. And, yes, it’s crazy 
that Jenni “J-Woww” Farley engages in a 
tanning practice called “the Triple Threat,” 
where you go from a tanning bed into a 
spray-tan booth and then into a standing 
booth to cook a little longer. Snooki's pref- 
erence for “gorillas” with muscles that at 
least appear to be chemically enhanced de- 
fies explanation. And it just doesn’t seem 
possible that Mike “the Situation” Sorren- 
tino could be that obsessed with his abs. 
(Oh, but he is.) “It’s like a car wreck, but it’s 
one of those car wrecks you just can't stop 
watching,” says J-Woww, the show's female 
sex symbol. “But we're not one of those 
Real Worlds where they put opposites all 
together: Were all in the same scene, we 
all love the same things and were just very 
strong personalities.” 

Because the show's popularity rests large- 
ly on the appeal of this particular group of 
affable idiots, the cast members have re- 
portedly demanded as much as $100,000 
for the second season, which begins July 
29th. And for months, they've been mak- 
ing appearances around the country for 
about $10,000 a pop. DJ Pauly D even se- 
cured the Palms Las Vegas residency left 
vacant by the late DJ AM. “Mash-ups are 
hot right now, so I'll throw a rock mash-up 
into my set out of nowhere, like Bon Jovi 
with a dance beat, and the crowds go in- 
sane, he tells me at a Manhattan diner 
late one night. “The next thing is you dip 
into the studios, do a bit of producing and 
put out your own albums.” He just record- 
ed a track for the Jersey Shore soundtrack, 
which, he says, “is sick.” 

Not surprisingly, of course, all this has 
totally gone to their heads. The Situation’s 
gota million stories about celebrities fawn- 
ing over him: Leonardo DiCaprio hugs him 
and tells him he’s awesome, or Jennifer 
Love Hewitt waves him over to her white 
Bentley in the middle of Hollywood Bou- 
levard. “You find out how popular you are 
when you go to L.A. and youre amongst 
stars, he says. And while Snooki’s still 
tight with friends from before the show, 
now that she gets to mingle with stars like 
Diddy and Lindsay Lohan, other folks just 
seem so lame by comparison. “At first I was 
like, ‘Is this what my life is going to be like 
now — hanging out with celebrities?’” she 
says. “But now Id rather party with them 
than normal people.” She catches herself. 
“Not normal, but you know what I mean. 
When youre with people that are going 
through what you're going through, then 
it’s fun, because they're not freaking out.” 

The cast members are all remarkably 
confident that Jersey Shore will bring them 
long-term success in any field they choose. 
J-Woww, for instance, hopes to transition 
from Jersey Shore to a career as a clothing 
designer. The 25-year-old plans on selling 
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her line, Filthy Couture, on jwoww.com. 
At the Franklin Square, New York, home 
she shares with her boyfriend, Tom, a pair 
of yappy dogs and aframed painting of the 
Sex and the City women, she shows me her 
array of skimpy cocktail dresses, on which 
the fabric is adorned with swirls of puffy 
gel she applies by hand. It’s hard to imag- 
ine them looking good on anyone other 
than someone named J-Woww. “This is 
the one I wore on the MTV Movie Awards,” 
she says. “I have the non-cut-out version for 
weddings and proms.” 

Even Ronnie Ortiz-Magro and Sammi 
“Sweetheart” Giancola, whose on-again/ 
off-again relationship got boring halfway 
through Season One, believe they've each 
gota future in entertainment. “I want to do 
acting, maybe pursue a career in fitness,” 
Ortiz-Magro tells me, as Giancola sits by 
his side on the deck outside his father’s 
house in the Bronx. “I’m artistic,” she says. 
“T like art, I’m very unique like that. I like 
designing, maybe clothes and styling.” 

Snooki, of course, has big plans too. A 
huge part of Jersey Shore’s charm is her de- 
ceptively adorable persona: She just wants 
a guido juicehead to love! Is that so wrong? 
Snooki may be brash, but it’s hard not to 
appreciate her openness. “I accepted my- 
self when I was 16,’ she says. “I knew I was 
this way. I don’t care what people think 
about me. Ifyou like it, we're friends. If you 
don’t, youre my enemy, peace out. That's 
how everybody should be, otherwise youre 
going to be depressed all the time.” 

Snooki knew she wanted to be famous 
from the time she was a teen. She and her 
boyfriend, Justin, whom everyone called 
“Juicy, were on an episode of the MTV se- 
ries Is She Really Going Out With Him? 
“We were your typical guido-guidette cou- 
ple, so when I saw myself on that, I was 
like, ‘Oh, my God, this is awesome. ” 

Two years later, she’s coming out with 
a book “about how to be like Snooki,” and 
hopes to launch a clothing line called 
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Snook A-Like and a hair-product line, 
just for starters. But the primary goals 
for Snooki are to find a “romantical juice- 
head” who appreciates her, to someday be 
considered a MILF and to have as much of 
it documented with cameras as possible. 
She's also hoping to shoot a series called 
Snookin’ for Love, “where I find all these 
guys, then I pick one guy, and if it works 
out, then we go on to the next stage of 
showing us trying to have a family. 

“To be honest with you, I Google myself 
every single day,’ Snooki says. “The nega- 
tive stuff? I get off on it. Because the only 
reason why people talk negative is because 
they're jealous. Every time they call me a 
midget, Oompa-Loompa, orange, theyre 
just jealous. It makes me want to be more 
ridiculous and more stupid.” 


HE FIRST THING YOU SEE 
when you enter the Howell, 
New Jersey, triplex the Situa- 
tion shares with his older broth- 
er Marc, is a flatscreen above 
the kitchen counter, loaded to 
the Situation’s Facebook page. 
He monitors the activity on it closely. In 
the aftermath of Jersey Shore, he’s turned 
his family into a staff. Mare handles his 
business development - brokering deals 
for everything from Situation iPhone apps 
to acologne he’s calling Confidence, by the 
Situation — and his little sister, Melissa, 
handles scheduling, food-fetching and 
whatever else the Situation, 29, requires. 
“Everybody has that alter ego, that person 
that’s them to the max,” he says. “I’m a very 
deep person. The Situation, 99 percent, is 
me. But there's many aspects to Michael 
Sorrentino. Different situations call for 
different Situations, you know?” 

In person, he’s smaller in stature than 
youd expect, his skin all shiny, his muscles 
bulging. He takes caffeinated fat-burning 
supplements twice a day and has the keyed- 
up personality to go along with it. There 
isn't a single moment when he’s not on. 
But he only knows how to talk about a few 
things — how awesome he is, how awesome 
he will be in the future and how awesome 
it is that the whole world thinks he’s awe- 
some. “Maybe next year, I'll be being inter- 
viewed by Forbes, because of the brand that 
I've created and the success that Ive had in 
just one year.” 

Things weren't always awesome for the 
Situation. After getting his bachelor's de- 
gree in business management from nearby 
Monmouth University in 2005, the Situa- 
tion worked at a mortgage brokerage, but 
by 2007, the company had gone belly-up. 
He lost his house, then his girlfriend left 
him and took the dog, and he had to move 
back in with his dad. “My parents were so 
upset with me,” he says. “They were like, 
“You need to be a cop, you need to be a fire- 
fighter, youre wasting your time.” So I 
decided, “You know what? My whole life, 
people were saying that I have good genet- 
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ics.’ Year-round, my body looked unbeliev- 
able.” He started hustling shirtless photos 
to modeling agencies and soon landed a 
one-year contract with a New York agen- 
cy for fitness and underwear models. “I’m 
calling up my parents going, I’m going to 
be famous, ” he says, bouncing around ner- 
vously in his kitchen in a glitter-encrusted 
T-shirt and loose, light-gray sweatpants. 
“Three weeks into me doing underwear 
modeling, I was finding out that it was a 
very different world. [d show up, and the 
guys going, ‘Let’s see what you look like 
with the underwear off. I was like, ‘Maybe 
this is not for me.” 

He does have his interlude as a model to 
thank for his nickname. He was celebrat- 
ing his modeling contract at a bar with his 
boys, with his shirt off, of course. A girl 
walked by, holding her boyfriend's hand, 
and stopped at the sight of the Situation’s 
six-pack. “She goes, ‘Oh, my God, honey, 
look at his abs,’ and you're holding your 
boytriend’s hand, you just don’t do that. My 
buddies were like, "Wow, dude, that’s a situ- 
ation, and I’m like, “That's a situation,” he 
says, pointing to his abs. 

He's certainly applied his business acu- 
men to his new career as the Situation. 
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He's trademarked the name and markets 
his “catchphrases,” like saying “GTL’ for 
the daily ritual of gym, tan, laundry. “Now 
GTL is the number-one-selling towel on 
the MTV site,” he says. “And Abercrombie 
& Fitch have a shirt called the Fitchuation, 
you know, after me, the Situation.” 


T CAST MEMBER VINNY GUA- 
dagnino’s refreshingly normal 
family home on Staten Island, 
meals are huge and Uncle Nino 
refers to the Situation as “the 
Sanitation.” Before he audi- 
tioned for Jersey Shore, Gua- 
dagnino — who graduated college magna 
cum laude - was interning for a Staten 
Island assemblyman and working as a per- 
sonal trainer at a gym. So did he ever man- 
age to engage his housemates in any kind 
of meaningful discussion? “It’s so funny,” 
he says. “We'll start talking about religion 
or politics, and as we're doing it, we look at 
each other like, “What the fuck are we talk- 
ing about? We're fucking dumb guidos, we 
should be talking about fist-pumping and 
shit.’” Since the cast wasnt allowed to have 
a TV or use the Internet, Guadagnino says 
hed call his cousins to find out about world 








events. “There was a volcano in Iceland, 
and the BP spill started — I can't really talk 
to them about that stuff. Snooki thinks BP 
oil is for tanning or something like that.” 

Overall, he’s optimistic about his and his 
castmates future: “Everything has an expi- 
ration date, but I feel that if we keep people 
laughing at us, then the phenomenon will 
keep growing. 

Snooki, as usual, doesn’t equivocate. 
When asked a question that includes the 
phrase “in the future, if there is no more 
Jersey Shore,” she interrupts, “There will 
always be a Jersey Shore. It will be in the 
dictionary.” Snooki — whose birth lineage 
is Chilean, though her adoptive parents 
are Italian — says her travels have taught 
her that even people who had never heard 
of guidos before Jersey Shore are now liv- 
ing under their spell. “At the end of the day, 
someone will be watching our show, and 
guaranteed, they're going to try once to be 
like us, to dress like us, to act like us,” she 
says. “You work hard for your money, and 
you go out, you go to clubs, you live it up. 
It’s growing up, but if you're in the kind of 
group that were in, youre going to have 10 
times more fun, and everybody's gorgeous. 
You get addicted to it. It’s ikea drug.” © 
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a hurricane gets us now, says Jeannine 
Braud, a waitress at the Starfish, “it will be 
all over. We will not recover. There will be 
oil and chemicals and a toxic mess every- 
where. It will be the end of this place. It will 
be an apocalypse.” 

It would be tempting to dismiss such 
sentiments as the unfounded fears of a 
local resident, one whose economic liveli- 
hood depends on the Gulf, if it weren't for 
all that we know about the nature of oil 
spills. Crude oil contains hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of chemical compounds, 
many of which are lethal in high concen- 
trations. As soon as oil began erupting out 
of BP’s well and into the water, the com- 
pounds in the oil began to separate, some 
drifting up to the surface, others remain- 
ing near the bottom, where they will inev- 
itably spread a toxic brew into the cellular 
structure of virtually every plant and ani- 
mal in the Gulf, from microscopic plank- 
ton all the way up to sperm whales. Even 
worse, BP has responded to the disaster 
by pumping nearly 2 million gallons of 
toxic chemicals into the Gulf in an effort 
to break up the oil into smaller, camera- 
friendly slicks. The cleanup operation, in 
effect, has turned the Gulf into a vast sci- 
ence experiment, one whose consequences 
— untested and unforeseeable - are likely to 
haunt the planet for decades to come. 

After lunch at the Starfish, I drive a mile 
or so down the road. Grand Isle is a thin 
spit of land on the edge of the bayou. It’s a 
place known for sport fishing — the annu- 
al tarpon festival draws thousands of peo- 











Today - Day 68 - the smell remains. 
A red fence has been erected along the 
beach, accompanied by a string of yellow 
crime-scene tape that reads NO ADMIT- 
TANCE. A few shrimp boats, their booms 
lowered to collect oil, bob out in the dis- 
tance. The beach is paved with the heavy 
footprint of vehicle tracks. A few hundred 
yards away, there's a big white tent pitched 
on the sand. Workers are lifting plastic 
bags into a Dumpster - the last of the oil 
they have sopped up from the beach. Ru- 
mors around Grand Isle are that BP is 
using tents like these to cover up environ- 
mental horrors beyond anything that has 
been reported. One local resident tells me 
that he has it on good authority that BP is 
shredding sperm whales and bottlenose 
dolphins at sea, then bringing them to 
shore and disposing of their remains. Im- 
possible to imagine, but who knows? “You 
should never put the murderer in charge of 
the crime scene,” says Carl Safina, a noted 
ecologist who has spent a lot of time in the 
Gulf observing the cleanup. “Their impulse 
is always to hide the body.” 

I walk up to asecurity guard, who is sta- 
tioned under a small tent on a sand dune. 
He is about 30, works for Talon Security, a 
BP subcontractor. He looks sour and angry. 
He wont reveal his name. But we start 
talking. He tells me he’s from California 
and that he is only out here because he has 
anew wite and baby, and needs a few extra 
bucks. So he stands out on the beach all day 
— different beaches on different days — and 
makes sure tourists and sightseers and re- 


BP HAS TURNED THE GULF INTO 
A VAST CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT - 
ONE WHOSE CONSEQUENCES WILL 


HAUNT US FOR DECADES TO COME. 


ple each year. The houses along the road all 
back up to the beach, and they are built on 
15-foot stilts so the water can rush under 
them. In the early days of the spill, the sand 
dunes here were jammed with reporters 
from the major networks, all of them stroll- 
ing along, picking up oil-covered bottles 
and rocks in lame attempts to help view- 
ers understand the enormity of the trage- 
dy. President Obama visited Grand Isle in 
late May, and Louisiana governor Bobby 
Jindal has swung through here repeated- 
ly. On the worst days, the oil flowed up on 
the beaches in ribbons, sticking to the sand 
like big black cobwebs. The smell was bad, 
too - a heavy, metallic, stomach-churning 
odor of volatilizing chemicals, of benzene 
and polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons. It 
was the smell of cancer. 
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porters dont get too close. 

Task him how long he’s been here. “Since 
Day 12,” he says. “It depresses the shit out of 
me. I never thought I'd see something like 
this happen in my lifetime.” 

“It doesn't look so bad today,” I say. 

“Have you touched the water?” 

“Not here.” 

We walk down to the beach, put our 
hands in the surf. “Feel that?” he says. 

I raise my hand. It’s sticky, coated witha 
thin film of...something. 

“Oil,” he says. “It’s everywhere.” 


HE DEEPWATER HORIZON 
Incident Command Post - the 
regional headquarters where 
BP, the Coast Guard and var- 
ious state and federal agen- 
cies are running the cleanup operation - 
is a pretty spiffy place on the edge of the 
bayou in Houma, Louisiana. Until the 





blowout on April 20th, the building was 
used as a training center by BP - it’s bright 
and airy, the walls decorated with stylized 
images of pelicans and marsh grass. Some 
1,000 people show up here to work every 
day, eating three meals a day in the caf- 
eteria and monitoring the spill on giant 
screens, tracking ships and airplanes and 
skimmers, as well as the tides and the on- 
coming weather. “It’s a little like the con- 
trol room for Apollo 13 in here every day,” 
says Mike Ziccardi, a wildlife veterinarian 
from California who is heading the efforts 
to rescue and rehabilitate sea turtles and 
marine mammals. 

Each day, the command center reviews 
a single fact sheet called “Operations and 
Ongoing Response.” The numbers are a 
kind of simple, one-sheet accounting of 
the spill. The first day I visit - Day 65 - the 
sheet boasts of a cleanup response of un- 
precedented proportions: 94 airplanes, 
6,210 ships, more than 35,000 people, 
2.6 million feet of boom. More people are 
involved in the cleanup than live in most 
small towns, and the fleet of vessels trying 
to cap and clean up the spill is more than 
20 times larger than the U.S. Navy. “We are 
fighting the oil at every front,” says James 
Black, deputy chief of operations at the 
command center. “At sea, on the beaches, 
in the bays. This is an all-out war.” 

But the command center’s daily tally 
conveniently omits the most telling num- 
ber of all: the monstrous size of the spill. 
Since it began, the BP blowout has flooded 
the Gulf with the equivalent of the Exxon 
Valdez spill every four days. A third of the 
fishing waters in the Gulf - more than 
80,000 square miles - have already been 
closed. Estimates of the total amount of oil 
dumped into the Gulf so far range as high 
as 4 million barrels. Put into gallon jugs, 
the oil would line the entire 1,680 miles of 
the Gulf Coast - 19 times over. It is the larg- 
est oil spill ever in U.S. waters, and by the 
time it is sealed for good, it could turn out 
to be the largest offshore spill in history. 

From an environmental standpoint, the 
BP blowout could not have occurred in a 
worse place. The warm currents of the 
Gulf make it one of the most productive 
ecosystems on the planet, home to 1,200 
species of fish, five species of endangered 
sea turtles, scores of mammals like bot- 
tlenose dolphins and millions of migrato- 
ry birds. Even worse, the spill took place 
in “biological spring,” the moment when 
the entire Gulf comes to life - the migra- 
tory birds returning to nest, the sperm 
whales nudging along the edge of the con- 
tinental shelf, the bluefin tuna laying their 
eggs, the pelican eggs cracking open in 
the rookeries. In the first three months 
alone, the spill has killed 1,978 birds, 463 
sea turtles and 59 marine mammals - and 
that’s just the official tally. 

“No list can ever do justice to what's 
happening in the Gulf,” says Doug Inkley, 
a senior scientist for the National Wildlife 
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Federation. “The birds that get sick and | 


die in the wetlands will never be found. 
And there are so many things we are not 
counting. Who is out there counting the 
mortality among deepwater squid, which 
are important to the survival of sperm 
whales? Who is out there counting the 
impact on plankton, which are key to the 
Gulf’s food chain?” 

The true scope of the catastrophe is best 
viewed from the air. Flying out to sea, just 
afew miles offshore from the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, it’s easy to see how the 
oil and gas industries have systematical- 
ly ravaged the Gulf Coast over the past 
75 years. The wetlands and marshes are 
sliced by canals and pipelines, eroding 
the barrier islands and making the region 
more vulnerable to storms. Every 38 min- 
utes, a patch of wetland the size of a foot- 
ball field vanishes under the weight of en- 
ergy development. All told, some 2,300 
square miles of coastal land have been lost 
in Louisiana since the 1930s. Runoff from 
tossil-fuel-derived fertilizers has also had 
a devastating impact, creating an oxygen- 
starved dead zone in the Gulf the size of 
New Jersey. 

But the damage done by decades of 
development is being rapidly accelerat- 
ed by the catastrophic nature of the BP 
spill. Viewed from the sky, streaks of oil 
appear not far from the swampy coast - 
black stripes in the water, 50 or 100 feet 
wide, stretching out across the bays and 
inlets. Farther out, the streaks get wider 
and nastier - some of them brown, some 
of them gold, some of them caught in rip- 
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THE KILLING ZONE 
Pelicans coated with oil from the spill. 
Scientists fear other wildlife in the Gulf 
may fare even worse. 


tides, turned into a thick, orange goop 
floating on the surface. It is not one slick 
but many - great sheets of oil covering 
35,000 acres of water at a time, accord- 
ing to the Coast Guard. 

Here and there, bobbing about like 
tiny insects trapped in the oil slick, are 
boats pulling what look like loops of rope 
off each side - skimmers. The skimmers 
are supposed to operate as giant sponges, 
soaking up the oil. But from the air, it is 
obvious what a colossal failure the skim- 
ming operation has been. In its pre-spill 
response plan, BP claimed to have a skim- 
ming capacity of some 500,000 barrels 
a day - more than enough to soak up a 
worst-case spill like the one in the Gulf. 
But in fact, like almost everything else in 
BP’s response plan, that claim proved to 
be hollow. By early July, BP had skimmed 
only 67,000 barrels out of the water - 
roughly the amount that is blowing out 
of the well each day. All the sophisti- 
cated technology in the company's com- 
mand center, it turns out, means nothing 
against the vast tide of oil that is blasting 
out of the bottom of the sea. 

“The technology and hardware that 
are deployed all look impressive at first 
glance, says Rick Steiner, a marine scien- 
tist who played a central role in the clean- 
up effort after the Exxon Valdez. “But 
none of it really works very well. In fact, 
it is all theater.” 





HE MACONDO RESERVOIR, 
which BP was tapping into 
when the blowout occurred, 
is estimated to hold up to 
500 million barrels. The res- 
ervoir is not particularly large by indus- 
try standards: It contains about as much 
oil as Americans consume in a month. But 
because Macondo has a high permeability 
— a measure of how mobile the oil is with- 
in the rocks that contain it - the blowout 
was “like uncorking a voleano,’ says Doug 
Rader, chief ocean scientist for the Envi- 
ronmental Defense Fund. 

According to BP’s response plan, man- 
dated by the Oil Pollution Act of 1990, a di- 
saster of this magnitude was a virtual im- 
possibility. The plan was a 582-page joke, 
filled with boilerplate instructions, bu- 
reaucratic forms and a total lack of prep- 
aration for anything like a blowout of this 
scale and complexity. More important, in 
the two decades since the Exxon Valdez. 
the oil industry has invested billions of 
dollars to develop new ways to access oil 
— multidirectional drilling, sophisticated 
imaging systems to locate reservoirs — but 
very little to improve the technology need- 
ed to clean it up. “The tools we have today 
arent substantially different than the tools 
we had 20 years ago, concedes Thad Allen, 
the retired Coast Guard admiral who is 
commanding the cleanup operation. 

When it comes to dealing with oil on 
the water, there are really only three op- 
tions: skim it up, burn it off or use a chem- 
ical agent to disperse it. “Each tool has 
trade-offs,” says Allen. Skimming the oil 
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off the surface of the water is by far the 
safest and least damaging option, but the 
technology is cumbersome and expen- 
sive. It takes time to get the equipment 
deployed, and you need good weather. 
Even under ideal conditions, a big skim- 
mer soaks up only a few thousand barrels 
of oil a day; you would need a whole fleet in 
operation to capture the tens of thousands 
of barrels blowing out into the Gulf every 
day. But there was no fleet of skimmers in 
the Gulf - at least not one that could be 
launched quickly. 

That left burning the oil or dispersing 
it. “In situ burning,” as it is called by the 
industry, can be an effective way to get oil 
out of the water, but it’s an environmen- 
tal nightmare, polluting the air and send- 
ing alot of heavy residue to the seafloor. It’s 
also dangerous, especially in open water, 
where workers have few resources on hand 
should a fire burn out of control. “Until this 
spill, no one had ever done offshore burn- 
ing of this magnitude in the history of this 
country, Allen says. Although BP initially 
planned for burning, it would be more than 
a week after the spill before the conditions 
were right for major burns. So the compa- 
ny, in a move that only served to worsen the 
environmental nightmare unfolding in the 
Gulf, decided to rely on dispersing. 

Chemical dispersants work in a simi- 
lar way to dishwashing detergent, caus- 
ing the oil to break up into smaller drop- 
lets and moving it from the ocean surface 
down into the waters below. In theory, 
those droplets make it easier for bacteria 
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A SEA OF OIL 
By some estimates, BP has 
already dumped up to 4 million 
barrels into the Gulf. 


and other natural processes to digest the 
oil. Many dispersants are made from pe- 
troleum byproducts: The dispersant that 
was stockpiled around the Gulf, which is 
sold under the trade name Corexit, was 
developed by Exxon in the 1970s. Disper- 
sants, which can be sprayed from ships or 
planes, are quick and easy to apply - they 
are often used to break up small spills near 
land, where they can help keep oil from hit- 
ting fragile shorelines. But dispersants are 
full of chemical compounds, some of them 
toxic to humans and animals. One variety 
used heavily in the early days of the spill, 
Corexit 9527, contains an agent called 
2-butoxyethanol, known to cause internal 
bleeding and kidney damage. For this rea- 
son, dispersants should never have been 
the primary tool to respond to an oil spill 
like the BP disaster. 

But with the Deepwater Horizon, they 
were. The day after the rig sank, BP sprayed 
1,900 gallons of Corexit on the site. Within 
a week, it was dropping tens of thousands 
of gallons out of airplanes. Because the use 
of dispersants had been preapproved in 
BP’s response plan, there was little over- 
sight provided by federal health or safe- 
ty agencies. As long as the chemicals were 
applied according to certain conditions - 
sprayed at least three miles off shore and in 
water at least 30 feet deep - there were no 
limits to how much could be used. 





In the first weeks, BP discovered that 
dispersants did indeed help break up the 
oil slicks and drive the oil down into the 
water. But the chemicals also had anoth- 
er, more disturbing effect: They made the 
skimmers less effective. The best technol- 
ogy - known as an oleophilic, or oil-at- 
tracting, skimmer — uses mops or other ab- 
sorbent materials to blot the oil out of the 
water. “Normally, the oleophilic skimmers 
should have been the backbone of our oper- 
ation, says Mark Ploen, BP’s offshore oper- 
ations section chief at the command center. 
“But with all the dispersants being used, we 
found that less oil was sticking to the skim- 
mers, and they were far less effective.” 

That meant the biggest skimmers in the 
Gulf, including a 174-foot-long, high-vol- 
ume skimmer known as the HOSS barge, 
were of little use in the spill. It also meant 
that BP had to rely on a technology known 
as weir skimmers, which are placed just 
below the surface of the water, drawing 
both oil and water into a sump. But weir 
skimmers work best in thick, heavy oil 
spills; in the Gulf, where the oil was rising 
up from the seafloor and spreading out into 
a thin sheen, weir skimmers often picked 
up far more water than oil, making them 
troublesome and ineffective. By early July, 
with the cleanup effort undercut by chem- 
ical dispersants, BP was skimming up less 
than 1,000 barrels of oil a day. 

But instead of dialing back on disper- 
sants and deploying more skimmers, BP 
decided to wage chemical warfare in the 
Gulf. Within three weeks of the blowout, 
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the company had dumped 300,000 gallons 
of Corexit into the ocean. By mid-July, the 
total had surpassed 1.8 million gallons. BP 
argued that dispersing the spill reduced the 
number of brown pelicans and sea turtles 
coated in oil, and prevented it from reach- 
ing fragile shorelines, where it is difficult to 
clean and deadly to breeding grounds for 
shrimp and other sea life. But the chemi- 
cals also benefited the company by effec- 
tively covering up the spill, breaking it up 
into thousands of smaller slicks that don’t 
look so bad on the nightly news. “It’s about 
PR,” says Steiner, the scientist whose ex- 
pertise helped contain the Valdez disaster. 
“It’s about keeping the oil out of sight, and 
out of the public mind, so fewer people re- 
ally understand what is happening in the 
Gulf and get outraged by it.” During the 
Valdez response, he adds, Corexit earned a 
telling nickname: “Hides-it.” 

Whatever its motives, BP was slow to 
provide respirators to workers in the Gulf, 
leaving them exposed to a dangerous com- 
bination of oil and chemicals. Many com- 
plained of illnesses, headaches, nausea, 
and BP’s own tests have shown that more 
than 15 percent of the response workers in 
the Gulf have been exposed to 2-butoxy- 
ethanol. “When oil goes into the water, 
nothing good happens,” concedes Allen, 
the retired Coast Guard admiral oversee- 
ing the cleanup. “It's always a trade-off to 
try to minimize consequences.” 


HOSE CONSEQUENCES | 


would be disastrous for the 


Gulf even if BP had refrained | 


from using dispersants. Crude 

oil is poison to most living 
things. To make matters worse, the nasty 
chemical compounds in crude oil - ben- 
zene, toluene and heavy metals - don't stick 
together very long. Once oil blows out of a 
well and begins its hours-long journey to 
the surface, it undergoes a process that 
geologists call “fractionation,” the heavi- 
er compounds drifting to the bottom of 
the ocean, the lighter compounds rising 
toward the surface. Where all these com- 
pounds go, and how they interact with liv- 
ing organisms in a complex ecosystem like 
the Gulf, is one of the great unknowns of 
oceanography. 

One of the central factors in determin- 
ing how oil moves is the loop current, which 
swirls around in the center of the Gulf like 
an underwater conveyor belt, transport- 
ing water in and out of the basin in a giant 
circle. “My initial fear was that this oil was 
going to get caught up in the loop current 
and moved right to the pristine beaches 
of Cuba and the Florida Keys, then up the 
coast as far north as North Carolina,” says 
Rader, the chief ocean scientist for the 
Environmental Defense Fund. But a few 
weeks after the blowout occurred, an un- 
expected and fortunate thing happened: 
A large eddy developed in the Gulf, cut- 
ting off the current trom the Florida Straits 
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and keeping the oil largely contained in the 
Gulf itself. “We got lucky,” Rader says. 

The cutoff eddy lasted until late June. 
Now, however, it has separated into two ed- 


dies - which means the loop current could _ 


begin transporting the oil to more distant 
regions. But even if the oil remains in the 
Gulf, its effects on the environment could 
be felt thousands of miles away. Great mi- 
grations of fish visit the Gulf each spring 
and summer, using the waters as a spawn- 
ing ground. “If they pass through the oil, 
billions of larvae and babies will be killed,” 
says Rader. “It could have a large impact on 
populations outside the area.” 

The oil from the BP spill is not just 
swirling in the loop current. As it drifts 
up from the blowout site, it’s also collect- 
ing in vast underwater plumes — some of 
them 10 miles long and three miles wide 
- composed of fractionated oil and meth- 
ane. As bacteria begins to devour the oil 
in the plumes, they could leave behind 
huge swaths of water with little oxygen - 
massive dead zones that would suffocate 
any life within them. The plumes are also 
direct evidence that the oil is mixing at 
every level of the ocean, from the fragile 
coral reefs at the bottom of the Gulf to the 
shallower spawning grounds of the blue- 
fin tuna. “The largest part of the Gulf eco- 
system is out of sight beneath the surface,” 
says Larry McKinney, executive director 
of the Harte Research Institute for Gulf 


of Mexico Studies at Texas A&M. “It’s in- 














atter the spill, and one pod of killer whales 
had its population cut by 40 percent. Two 
decades later, the whales are now doomed 
to extinction. 

When you add dispersants to the mix, 
the environmental calculation gets even 
more complicated. Dispersants not only 
increase the amount of toxic chemicals in 
the Gulf, they spread the oil more widely - 
exposing far more plants and animals to a 
stew of hazardous compounds. “By break- 
ing up oil slicks, you might reduce the num- 
ber of acutely oiled pelicans and sea tur- 
tles,” Rader points out. “But what about 
the rest of the food chain?” Observers in 
the Gulf have noticed what one environ- 
mentalist calls “drunk-dolphin syndrome” 
- pods of dolphins unusually close to shore, 
behaving in strange ways. “Is this a sign of 
environmental stress related to oil or dis- 
persants?” says Ziccardi, the wildlife veter- 
inarian. “We don't know.” The same is true, 
he says, of the death of more than 450 en- 
dangered sea turtles: “It’s a very high num- 
ber that we cant explain yet.” 

The evidence of the disaster is most vis- 
ible at the pelican rookeries of Barataria 
Bay. Cat Island, a tiny spit of land not far 
from Grand Isle, is teeming with birds - 
not just brown pelicans, but great egrets 
and roseate spoonbills. It isa Manhattan of 
birds, hundreds of them crowded together 
on afew hundred yards of mangroves, flap- 
ping, preening, basking in the sun. It’s as if 
all the troubled birds in the bay have come 





SPRAYING CHEMICALS ON THE 
SPILL EFFECTIVELY COVERS IT UP. 
‘IT’S ABOUT PR,” SAYS ONE EXPERT. 
“TT KEEPS THE OIL OUT OF SIGHT.” 


credibly sensitive to the toxic effects of oil 
and dispersant.” 

As tragic as the images of dead seabirds 
are, scientists studying the environmen- 
tal consequences of the Gulf spill are most 
concerned about the effects on the ecosys- 
tem that could take years to begin showing 
up. Scientists studying a spill off Cape Cod 
in 1969 are finding that 40 years later, fid- 
dler crabs are still sluggish from the nar- 
cotic effects of oil. Studies after the Exon 
Valdez spill in 1989 found that oil ingest- 
ed by marine life accumulates in tissues, 
lowering reproductive rates and increas- 
ing disease and mortality rates. Oil con- 


tinued to kill pink salmon eggs incubating | 


in Alaskan streams for at least four years 
after the spill. As many as 700,000 sea- 
birds died in the first fw months, and sea 
otters and harlequin ducks suffered large, 
long-term losses. What’s more, scientists 
found, the spill created a “cascade” of neg- 
ative impacts up and down the food chain. 


The Pacific-herring population collapsed | 

















here, seeking refuge, like animals fleeing 
a forest fire. 

As it turns out, however, it was a fool- 
ish place to seek shelter. Barataria Bay has 
been hard hit by the spill, with oil moving 
in and out with the tides and the wind. Cat 
Island is surrounded by two rings of con- 
tainment booms - but the concerted effort 
has failed to keep the oil away. The crude 
is thick among the mangrove trees, where 
it coats roughly half of the birds on the is- 
land. The oil doesn't look all that thick on 
their feathers —- but that doesn’t mean it 
won't do serious damage. 

“We're not sure what the impact of this is 
going to be,” says Melanie Driscoll, a bird- 
conservation director with the National 


Audubon Society. “We're definitely seeing 


more lightly oiled birds, which are more 
capable of escaping rescue attempts than 
heavily oiled birds. We're also seeing birds 
that are wet to the skin, which is unusual. 
There is some thought that the dispersants 
might be having an impact on their feath- 
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ers, but were not sure. Are these birds bet- 
ter offin the long run than the heavily oiled 
birds? We don’t know. We don't know yet 
about their survival rate weeks or months 
from now, or about their reproductive ca- 
pacity in the future. Frankly, there are just 
a huge number of unknowns here - and 
that’s what concerns me.” 


P HASN’T LET THE UNKNOWNS 
slow it down. Every morning, 
weather permitting, a group of 
small planes take off from pri- 
vate airports in Louisiana and 
Mississippi and fly over the Gulf, look- 
ing for oil slicks. The spotters are experts 
at seeing the rainbow ribbons of water 
and oil - the guys at the command center 
say they have “calibrated eyes,” because 
theyre able to make distinctions about the 
oil and determine whether it’s best suited 
for skimming, burning or dispersing. 
When they report their findings to the 
command center, the information is field- 
ed by the operations section and direct- 
ed to Nick Benson, a subcontractor with 
O’Brien’s Response Management, a firm 
that specializes in helping oil companies 
respond to spills. Benson, who grew up 
nearby, bristles with clean-cut efficiency: 
He has five pens in his pocket, two Black- 
Berries and a look of permanent worry. 
His desk - little more than a laptop anda 
mess of papers - sits in the middle of the 
command-center operations room. Ben- 
son is in charge of deploying and track- 
ing all of the cleanup equipment in the 














sant. The planes approach the oil as if they 
were on a bombing run, swooping low over 
the water and spraying the dispersant out 
of nozzles on the wings. Benson calls it 
“dropping their payload.” On some days, 
a plane will make as many as seven runs. 
By mid-May, BP was spraying an average 
of 24,000 gallons of dispersants on the 
Gulf each day. 

And that’s just the delivery from the air. 
To keep the oil blowing out of the well from 
reaching the surface, BP is also using ro- 
bots to pump dispersants 5,000 feet be- 
neath the water and inject them into the 
plumes at the blowout site. This delivery 
method - unimpeded by bad weather - is 
taking place virtually 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. 

Benson is unabashed in his enthusi- 
asm for dispersants. He calls them “the 
best tool in the toolbox.” Says they are get- 
ting “more refined” in their targeting, as 
well as “more efficient.” Bombing the oil 
with chemicals certainly fits well with 
the military mode of the cleanup opera- 
tion. Dispersants are the oil-spill equiva- 
lent of pounding the Taliban with preda- 
tor drones. 

The Obama administration has tried to 
rein in BP’s use of dispersants, but its ef- 
forts barely made a dent in the company’s 
all-out chemical warfare. In early May, 
the company asked the Environmental 
Protection Agency for permission to in- 
ject dispersants 5,000 feet underwater at 
the blowout site. “One of BP’s main argu- 
ments was that you would be able to use 


AS 'THE EPA CHIEF LANDED IN NEW 
ORLEANS, SHE GOT A SHOCKING 
CALL ON HER BLACKBERRY: BP HAD 
GONE INTO TOXIC OVERDRIVE. 


Louisiana region. “Ive worked hundreds 
of spills,” he says. “Small, big, anywhere - 
I’ve done it, I’ve been there.” 

You don't have to spend more than 10 
minutes watching Benson work before 
you figure out one reason BP has favored 
the use of chemical dispersants in the 
Gulf: Skimmers are slow, dull and prone 
to breakdown. Dispersants, on the other 
hand, are fast, sexy and usually delivered 
by specially equipped planes like C-130s 
or DC-3s, as well as a newer BT-67 - 
which happens to be painted red, white 
and blue. (“I get so pumped up when we 
use it,’ Benson says.) 

When Benson hears from the spotters, 
he reviews the conditions at slicks they 
have picked out — dispersants work best on 
fresh oil and when there are light waves to 
mix them in with the water. If conditions 
are good, he dispatches sprayer planes that 
carry as much as 2,000 gallons of disper- 
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much less dispersants if they were inject- 
ed directly into the oil stream, rather than 
sprayed at the surface,” says Lisa Jackson, 
the head of the EPA. The move would pro- 
tect response workers from chemical ex- 
posure and reduce the tons of dispersant 
that BP was spraying on the surface of the 
Gulf each day. But it would also spread the 
oil and chemicals far deeper and wider, 
putting the entire food chain at much 
greater risk. After a few days of testing, 
Jackson reluctantly signed off on the op- 
eration. “It was the toughest decision I’ve 
ever made, she told her aides. 

Then, as Jackson touched down at the 
New Orleans airport for a tour of the re- 
gion on May 23rd, she checked her Black- 
Berry. The day before, her staff had discov- 
ered, BP had dumped an unprecedented 
amount of dispersants - 70,000 gallons - 
in asingle day. Instead of reducing its sur- 
face injections, BP had moved into toxic 


overdrive. Jackson was livid. “She was 
not at all happy to get the news,” says an 
EPA staffer. 

Around the same time, Jackson was 
engaged in a concerted effort to get BP 
to use a less toxic brand of dispersant in 
the Gulf. Corexit was hardly the best op- 
tion available: Of the 18 dispersants on the 
EPA’s pre-authorized list, 12 are more ef- 
fective on southern Louisiana crude than 
Corexit - and some are far less toxic. So 
why did BP go for a chemical that worked 
worse and did more harm? The com- 
pany claims that the choice was driv- 
en by availability: Corexit was already 
stockpiled around the Gulf. But politics 
likely played a part: The board of the 
company that manufactures Corexit is 
made up of Big Oil veterans, including 
former ExxonMobil vice president Dan- 
iel Sanders and former BP executive Rod- 
ney Chase. 

Initially, Jackson tried to hide behind 
bureaucratic camouflage. “If it’s on the list 
and they want to use it,” she declared on 
May 12th, “then they are pre-authorized 
to do so.” But a few days later she changed 
her tune, telling a Senate panel that the 
EPA was “working with manufacturers, 
with BP and with others to get less toxic 
dispersants to the response site as quick- 
ly as possible.” On May 19th, the EPA is- 
sued a directive to BP, telling the compa- 
ny that it had 24 hours to find a new, less 
toxic dispersant. 

A day later, Doug Suttles, a top execu- 
tive at BP, fired back a letter to the EPA, 
announcing that the company had every 
intention to keep using Corexit. Since 
then, the company has dumped more than 
1.1 million gallons of Corexit in the Gulf. 

The day she landed in New Orleans, 
Jackson traveled to BP’s command cen- 
ter in Robert, Louisiana, and met with 
David Rainey, BP’s vice president of explo- 
ration for the Gulf. She and Coast Guard 
Rear Adm. Mary Landry, who was the 
federal on-scene coordinator at the time, 
told Rainey that BP had to reduce its use 
of dispersants, especially on the surface 
of the Gulf. After all, reducing the air- 
bombing of chemicals was one of the cen- 
tral reasons that Jackson had approved 
subsurface injection in the first place. “I 
certainly made it very clear to BP that we 
were getting the worst of both worlds and 
that they were not being judicious enough 
in their use of that tool,” Jackson says. One 
of her aides is more blunt: “It was a very 
heated meeting.” 

That night, Jackson and Landry worked 
out a three-point agreement with BP, 
which became the basis for a formal di- 
rective issued by the EPA and the Coast 
Guard on May 26th. The agency ordered 
the company to eliminate surface ap- 
plication of dispersant except “in rare 
cases’ approved by the Coast Guard, to 
limit subsurface application to 15,000 
gallons a day and to reduce overall disper- 
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sant use by 75 percent from its maximum 
daily levels. 

If the purpose of the directive was to 
push BP to reduce the use of dispersants, 
it largely failed. The company - which ap- 
plied for and received a waiver from the 
Coast Guard almost every day - contin- 
ued to apply an average of 10,000 gallons 
a day to the water's surface. It exceed- 
ed the limit of 15,000 gallons for subsur- 
face application at least four times, at one 
point injecting 33,000 gallons beneath 
the water on a single day. And by late 
June, it had cut its overall use of disper- 
sants by roughly 2,000 gallons a day - a 
decrease of only nine percent. 
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Although BP has clearly flouted the 
spirit of the EPA order, Jackson insists 
that the company is doing nothing wrong, 
noting that its daily use of dispersants is 
now far lower than its peak of 70,000 gal- 
lons. “Personally and professionally, if I 
felt like BP weren't complying, I wouldn't 
hesitate to go to the president,” she says. 
“The president has made clear that he sees 
it well within EPA's duties and authority 
to watch this process very closely. It would 
be unfair of me to characterize it as if 
somehow we are being dragged along. We 
are well aware of the trade-offs here.” 

I ask Jackson if she believes that BP 
is using dispersants to hide the oil and 














downplay public fears about the scale of 
the catastrophe. “I have no idea what BP 
is thinking,” she tells me, her voice laced 
with exasperation. “In my view, they just 
don't understand why they can’t just use 
dispersants all the time.” 

By any measure, however, the admin- 
istration has failed miserably in its at- 
tempt to reduce the amount and toxicity 
of chemicals that BP is dumping into the 
ocean. “The EPA is full of smart, compe- 
tent, hardworking scientists who are try- 
ing to do the right thing,” says Wilma 
Subra, former vice chair of the EPA’s Na- 
tional Advisory Council for Environmen- 
tal Policy, who has led the battle against 
dispersants in the Gulf. “But politically, 
they are no match for BP.” 


N THE WAY BACK FROM 
visiting the pelican rookery 
in Barataria Bay, our boat 
cuts though an inlet that is 
crowded with barges and 
supply ships headed out to the blowout 
site. The inlet is a vulnerable point in the 
barrier islands, the place where the Gulf 
meets the bay, the place where oil-laden 
waters can gain access to fragile marsh- 
lands. To protect the inner bay, Gov. Jindal 
and other local leaders want to build rock 
barriers across inlets like this one. “It's a 
very bad idea,” says Denise Reed, a coast- 
al scientist at the University of New Or- 
leans. Reed explains that barriers, which 
interrupt the natural currents that flush 
the bay, are likely to do far more harm than 
good. Not that Jindal really cares — he is 
out to score political points against the 
Obama administration for its mishandling 
of the Gulf spill. But the widespread frus- 
tration directed at Washington is not mis- 
placed. For a president who has promised 
to “guarantee scientific integrity through- 
out the executive branch,’ there is not a lot 
of it on display in the Gulf. From the ini- 
tial permitting of BP’s well to the ongoing 
cleanup, the oil spill has been a story of 
federal ineptitude and corruption in the 
face of corporate greed and power. 

As we cut across the bay, it’s hard not to 
feel the overwhelming tragedy of the place 
- not just the acrid smell of oil in the air 
and the islands of weathered crude in the 
bay, but the fact that this entire region has 
been turned into a sacrifice zone for the 
oil and gas industry. It’s the water-world 
equivalent of the Appalachian Mountains, 
where Big Coal reigns supreme. Still, the 
resiliency of nature is surprising. We cut 
the engine and drift through a pod of dol- 
phins frolicking in the bay - mothers and 
calves surface beside the boat. I hear the 
dolphins exhaling as they surface. A few 
sound like they are coughing - scientists 
who study dolphins call it “chuffing,” and 
it is not uncommon among dolphins react- 
ing to environmental stress. 

Once the blowout is capped for good, 
an accounting will begin. [Cont. on 86] 
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SHE MIGHT BE ANEW MOM, BUT HER MUSIC IS HARDER THAN EVER 
BY JENNY ELISCU * PHOTOGRAPH BY TERRY RICHARDSON 


RT HAS BEEN MAYA ARULPRA- 
gasaim’s secret weapon since she was 
old enough to wield a pencil. In el- 
ementary school, at a convent in 
northern Sri Lanka, students were 
seated in the classroom according to 





their skin color. Maya, a skinny girl 
with a dark complexion, sat in the back, with the 
really poor kids whod been sent to school in their 
underwear. “Those kids didnt hardly speak,” 
says Arulpragasam. “They always found every- 
thing really hard and constantly got caned.” « 
Maya's family was relatively well-off: Her mother 
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worked as a seamstress and her grandfather had 
owned the local movie theater, which showed 
Bollywood hits. Her older sister, Kali, was more 
academic — relatives would also say she was 
“obviously the smart one.” But Maya was good 
at art. So she started drawing for the kids at 
the back of the class, “just because they couldn't 
catch up. I made myself really useful, and even- 
tually I got moved up in class. Art was real- 
ly good for me.” * Now Arulpragasam — who re- 
cords as M.I.A. - is 35, an international pop star, 
fashion trendsetter and political rabble-rous- 
er. Her last album’s hit, “Paper Planes,” elevated 
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M.I.A. from alt-club darling to pop taste- 
maker. By the time she performed along- 
side Lil Wayne, Jay-Z and Kanye West 
at the 2009 Grammy Awards, M.I.A.’s 
unique sound and style (tribal-patterned 
fabrics and bright neon colors) were be- 
ginning to influence fashion trends, as well 
as the music of pop singers like Rihan- 
na, Ke$ha and, in M.I.A.’s opinion, Lady 
Gaga. “She sounds more like me than I 
fucking do,” M.I.A. said recently. But un- 
like more conventional pop stars, M.I.A. 
uses politics like Madonna uses sex, as 
part of her art, something that’s supposed 
to make you move, not think. She com- 
pares herself to the kids who pass like 
flashes in the background of TV news re- 
ports on war or famine. “No one ever gives 
those kids the microphone and says, “Tell 
us, What the fuck is going on,” she says. 
“They don’t because none of them know 
how to talk to you. 

“It took me 20 years to get over here, 
learn the language, become a pop star and 
say, ‘Finally, I get the microphone!” she 
adds. “This is what I was going to say if I 
got it when I was 10.” 


N AN AFTERNOON IN LATE JUNE, 
Maya slouches in her seat on the 
patio of New York’s Bowery Hotel. 
She's dressed in acid-washed jeans 
with quilted appliqués and a but- 
ton-down leopard-and-tiger-print shirt. 
The past few months have brought some 
of the worst press of her career: She was 
portrayed as politically naive in a New 
York Times Magazine profile, and her 
music video for the song “Born Free” - a 
hyperviolent clip where paramilitary po- 
lice round up angel-faced redheaded kids 
and slaughter them - was widely panned 
as shallow and sensationalistic. As the 
mid-July release of her highly anticipated 
third album, Maya, approaches, she seems 
already exhausted. 

In a few days, M.I.A. is heading home 
to Los Angeles with her family. She spent 
the past two months in London visiting 
her mother and renewing her temporary 
U.S. visa. Her fiance, Ben Bronfman, en- 
ters the patio carrying their 16-month-old 
son, Ikhyd. Bronfman —- 27, tall and slim, 
with a laid-back confidence that comple- 
ments Maya's nervous energy - works as a 
strategist at Global Thermostat, an envi- 
ronmental firm, and runs an ecofriendly 
record label and clothing line called Green 
Owl. He's also the son of Edgar Bronf- 
man Jr., chairman of the Warner Music 
Group and an heir to the multibillion- 
dollar Seagram’s fortune. 

Ikhyd wears plaid shorts, sneakers 
and no shirt; the toddler's black hair is 
nearly to his shoulders, and he's got his 
mother’s deep, dark eyes. “We couldn't 
go five minutes down the street with this 





Contributing editor JENNY ELIscu 
profiled Erykah Badu in RS 1102. 
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guy, says Bronfman, passing the baby 
to Arulpragasam. “People kept stopping, 
being like, AAAAA!” 

Ben and Maya met in 2007, while she 
was on tour and he was playing with his 
former punk band, the Exit. They had been 
dating for less than a year when Maya got 
pregnant. “Even though there was a lot of 
good stuff going on in my work world,” she 
says, “it was the most perfect moment to 
have a child - when your relationship is 
new and amazing, and you bring that child 
into loads of love.” 

M.I.A. had been living in Brooklyn 
for three years, renting an apartment 
in Bedford-Stuyvesant. She loved the 
neighborhood, where Jay-Z and Biggie 
Smalls grew up, for its vibrant multi- 
ethnic population. “I just think that 
it’s not really anyone's business who I 
marry, she says of her new circumstances. 
“I'm not signed to some role that has 
these limitations.” 


ESPITE HER LUXURIOUS NEW 
lifestyle - or possibly in reaction 
to it - M.I.A.’s new record is artier, 
weirder and harder than her first 
two discs, 2005's Arular (named 
after her father) and 2007's Kala (after 
her mom). She sucks in raw punk sam- 
ples (“Born Free”), oddball Dutch New 
Wave covers (“It Takes a Muscle”), space- 





she's like, ‘I like you, and that’s how we be- 
came friends.” 

Maya wrote her first single, “Galang,” 
for Frischmann. Frischmann told Maya 
to keep the tune for herself. “She was like, 
‘You've actually written a proper song, 
do you know that?’” M.I.A. remembers. 
Soon afterward, she says, “I realized that 
it was me that always held myself back. I 
sat down with the four-track and the mi- 
crophone and started writing. It was like 
opening this whole side of my brain that 
was stimulated in a way I'd never dis- 
covered before. It was a whole new lan- 
guage.” 


N AN EAST LONDON NAIL SALON, A 

couple of months before her New York 

trip, Maya flips through a binder packed 

with examples of elaborate manicure 

designs. She has a photo shoot this af- 
ternoon, and, as usual, she has a very spe- 
cific vision for it, down to her fingertips. 
She quickly scans each page, skipping leop- 
ard prints, Chanel logos and flags of the 
world, and zeros in on an Aztec-inspired 
pattern she likes. “Can you make this yel- 
low?” she asks the manicurist, pointing to 
one part of the design. She takes off her 
coat, lets out an exhausted sigh and ex- 
plains that, last night, following a kara- 
oke-fueled 75th birthday party for one of 
her aunts, she dashed off to meet director 


“WY APPR or TO POL! IS 


IS THAT | NEVER SAID FM SMART,” WILLA. 





SAYS IN LONDON. “BUT WHY AREN'T | ALLOWED 


TO WRITE ABOUT MY EXPERIENCE?” 


age dance-floor love jams (“XX XO”) and 
brittle, tribal hip-hop (“Teqkilla”). In 
“Lovalot,” M.I.A. tells haters, “I won't 
turn my cheek like 'm Gandhi/I fight the 
ones that fight me.” “We filled up a huge 
box with beer and wine and candy, had 
this crazy green laser light and locked 
ourselves in the studio for 12 hours at a 
time,” says U.K. dubstep producer Rusko, 
who worked on much of the album. “She 
came in with a laptop full of sounds from 
around the world - Indian percussion 
bands and the baby’s heartbeat from when 
she was pregnant. My job was mostly try- 
ing to make it coherent.” 

In the late Nineties, Maya - attending 
film school at London's prestigious Central 
Saint Martins College of Art and Design - 
attracted the attention of Elastica singer 
Justine Frischmann, who had dated Blur’s 
Damon Albarn. “I went to a concert, and 
Damon hit on me,” says Arulpragasam. “I 
was like, ‘I’m not going to get on you be- 
cause youre famous, so fuck off.” A mutual 
friend told Frischmann the story, “and 


Romain Gavras at midnight to work on 
edits of the “Born Free” video. 

Maya is back in the U.K. for her first ex- 
tended visit since [khyd was born, staying 
at her mother’s place (“the littlest house in 
the world,” she says) west of the city. She's 
worried that Kala is spoiling her grand- 
son. “My mom destroys discipline,” she 
says. “She's had him two weeks, and now 
he doesn't listen to anyone. He fusses when 
he's eating and wants to stay up till 1 in 
the morning. We had him coded, and she 
decoded him!” 

Though Maya was born in London and 
is a British citizen, she takes her role as 
the world’s most prominent member of 
Sri Lanka's Tamil minority very seriously 
— some say too seriously. Over the years, 
she’s been criticized for comparing herself 
to the PLO in song and making public 
comments — usually in all-caps bursts on 
Twitter - that are often inarticulate or in- 
flammatory. But Arulpragasam says her 
passion for the Tamil cause is more per- 
sonal than political. “My approach to pol- 
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itics is that I never said I’m smart, but 
why aren't I allowed to write about my 
experience?” she says. “Why can't I say, 
‘Oh, my God, my school got shot by the 
government?’ I can’t say that, yet they 
can do it.” 

Mayas mother moved her and Kali to 
Sri Lanka when Maya was an infant. Her 
father, a trained engineer whose marriage 
to Kala had been arranged by their par- 
ents, had returned to Sri Lanka to found a 
student Tamil resistance group. He would 
disappear for months at a time, and Kala 
eventually moved with the kids into a 
house given to her by her father. Maya and 
her siblings only saw Arular a few times 
as kids - and she reportedly hasnt talk- 
ed much to him as an adult — but his asso- 
ciation with the Tamil resistance brought 
the family trouble nonetheless. “The army 
would come to our house and be like, 
“Where's your dad?’” she says. “It was really 
annoying because I was like, ‘Shit, no- 
body's going to want to play with me.’ It 
was like we were bringing so much heat to 
the neighborhood.” 

When Maya was about eight, govern- 
ment troops surrounded her school and 
started shooting into the classrooms. 
Maya and Kali hopped a wall into the 
adjacent convent to escape the gunfire. 
The family fled the following year, arriv- 
ing as refugees in the South London dis- 
trict of Mitcham. Maya discovered the 
sounds of late-Eighties hip-hop thanks 
to neighbors who blasted the stuff loud 
enough on their boomboxes that she heard 
it through the wall. “I was like, “That’s it - 
that’s my shit,” she says. “I would stay up 
all hours of the night, taping everything 
with any rappers that came on the TV.” 
She fell hard for Run-DMC and Public 
Enemy, started exploring East London's 
rave scene and took long train rides to dig 
through crates for hard-to-find white- 
label dance tracks. 


I.A.’5 SCHEDULE IS IN CONSTANT 
flux: She changes travel plans 
on a whim, and often even her 
manager can't find her. She has 
only eight months left on her cur- 
rent U.S. visa, and though her impending 
marriage to Bronfman seems likely to se- 
cure her American citizenship, she says 
she’s not sure where she'll end up after 
that. “I wish I had permanency in my lite,” 
she says. “That's what I struggle for all the 
time, and I never get it, and I don’t know 
if ’'m going to get it now.” 

So where would she live if visas and 
tour plans weren't a factor? She pauses for 
just a moment, then says, “Space. I’m over 
Earth.” She laughs. “Earth is so 2000-and- 
fucking-9,” she adds, perking up. “I'm try- 
ing to make friends with Richard Branson. 
I was like, “You know, Richard, I just want 
to be that person that lives in space for a 
while.’ He’s like, “Well, you know, it’s 300 
grand. You could afford it.” ® 
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The Simmer 'Sweirdest and 
wildest athletes By Josh Dean 





<3 : TIM : 
——~ LINCECUM ~— 


Baseballs “Freak” is a shaggy-haired 
s strikeout machine 


ee a <= cae ed . ae OMINANT PITCHERS DON'T LOOK ) 
pO er eta Ee ie ae Mss I) like Tim “The Freak” Lincecum,a 
ae Sse five-eleven, 170-pound, 26-year-old 
long-haired right-hander for the San Fran- 
cisco Giants who pitches like a human torna- 
do. His unusual windup is something youd 
expect of the Tasmanian Devil - a blur ofmo- : 
tion resulting in chaos. The ball isn’t so much 
thrown as launched. Lincecum won the Cy 
Young Award in just his second season, then 
won it again the following year; thissummer <7 
he was named an All-Star for a thirdtime. = 
Yet off the field, Lincecum lives up to his ap- 
pearance. He pals around with a French 
bulldog (named Cy) and dreams of owning 
a VW bus. Last off-season, a state troop- 
er pulled him over for speeding and busted =~ 
him with more than three grams of pot.As ~~ 
his agent says, “Tim’s just a chill, laid-back 3 
dude.” A laid-back dude with a cannon for an 
arm. “Muhammad Ali and Michael Jordan — 
were unorthodox - people couldn't do what 
they do,” Minnesota Twins second baseman & 
Orlando Hudson has said. “He might be put ; 
right in that category one day.” 
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KASSIA 
Long-boarding model is 
surfing s trippiest star 


ASSIA MEADOR MIGHT BE THE 
kK best long-boarder in the world — 
but she’s also a model, clothing 
designer, photographer and all-around 
bon vivant. When someone asks her what 
her job is, what does she say? “T guess I say 
beach bum.” She's the type of gal who jets 
off for France on a whim and is friends 
with Anthony Kiedis. “Some people have 
a way of reminding you life is a beautiful 
thing,” Kiedis says. “Kassia can dance like 
Ginger Rogers on a surfboard.” As a surf- 
er, Meador is really a breed apart: “Surfing 
is getting to be a place where weird, trippy 
people like me can make a living now.” 
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TOMMY 


SANDOVAL 


Skateboarding’s “Caveman” 
roams SoCal ’s streets 


yY HY DOES TOMMY 
™%/ Sandoval have the 
words DIE TRYING 


tattooed across the center of his 
chest? “I needed some inspira- 
tion - something to keep me 
constantly pumped,’ says 
the street skater, whom 
you ll see at this sum- 
mers X Games. “It’s be- 
come a mind-set.’ A fitting 
mind-set for a 24-year-old 
nicknamed Caveman, who 
was discovered and signed 
by Zero Skateboards after a 
friend provided the follow- 
ing recommendation: “Dude, 
there’s this crazy kid in Chula 
Vista who likes to jump off 
buildings.” “Back then I'd be 
sitting there drinking a 40 
and think, ‘OK, let’s go skate, ” 
Sandoval recalls. Recently, the 
arrival of a daughter has cur- 
tailed Sandoval’s partying, if 
not the insanity of his skat- 
ing. “If I do go out and party, 
I watch my drinking,” he says. 
“I want to be able to pick up 
my kid if I need to, so that I'm 
not a pile.” 














SCOTT SPEED 


The former Formula 1 driver 
is NASCAR's biggest misfit 





sion in the NASCAR world, you could 
do worse than to show up toarace with 
your toenails painted, as Scott Speed once 
did, or to sit in the front row of a mandato- 
ry drivers’ meeting wearing a black T-shirt 
with an image of deer fornicating. 
“There I was, in the front row, thinking 
I was doing a good job, paying attention,” 
Speed recalls. “And three hours later I get a 
call - I’m the only guy whos gotten in trou- 
ble for wearing a T-shirt.” Clearly Speed, 
27, isnt your average stock-car man. “Im 
not the mechanic guy,’ he says. “I’ve never 
been interested in old cars. I cannot stand 
country music.” He also doesn't hunt. Or 
fish. Much of the reason Speed is such an 
oddball is that he came of age in Europe; 
he was just 19 when he won the Red Bull 
Driver Search, a nationwide quest to find 
and place an American driver in Formu- 
la 1. And that’s where he plied his trade 
until 2007, when he switched to NASCAR 


I: YOU WANT TO MAKE AN IMPRES- 


- a sport he had once called “the WWE of 


racing. “Formula 1 is like an F-18, a fight- 
er jet,’ he says. “A Cup car is like a 747. The 
difference is that the 747s are flying right 
next to each other, touching wings. It’s ab- 
solutely more fun.” 

The most surprising thing about Speed, 
though, might be that he doesn’t drink or 
take drugs — and never has. “I dont need a 
drink to look stupid,” he says. “I don’t think 
Pll ever drink, but I do tell my wife that 
when I'm, like, 40 and retired, 'm gonna 
take $20,000 out of the bank, go down- 
town, and I’m gonna go all Scarface. None 
of this drinking beer shit. If were gonna 
party, let’s party.” 
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FREE YOUR SKIN’ 


‘Schick Hydro” Shave Gels prepare your 
skin for a smooth shave, and take care of 
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FREAKS OF 
THE GAME 


The good, the bad and the insane. By Matt Taibbi 


Athletes have gotten more boring over the years — the more the major pro leagues turn 
into megabusinesses, the less tolerance teams seem to have for weirdness in their play- 
ers. The days of Bill “Spaceman” Lee sprinkling weed on his pancakes may be long gone, 
but any sample population - especially pliable, oversexed millionaires - is going to con- 
tain a percentage of serious head cases. A trifecta of the weirdest dudes in sports: 





DELONTE WEST 


It was odd enough 
when the Cavaliers- 
Celtics playoff series 
this year was inter- 
rupted by the moth- 
er of all unconfirmed 
rumors: that LeBron 
James was playing 
badly because he'd 
found out that his 
*" over-tatted, semi- 
coherent teammate Delonte West had been 
sleeping with James’ mom. But the kicker 
was, people believed it. I believed it. 'd be- 
lieve any story involving Delonte West. For- 
get the arrest for driving a motorcycle with 
two loaded guns and a shotgun in a guitar 
case; forget that his off-court routine in- 
volves watching taped episodes of Sponge- 
Bob; the key thing with West is just listen- 
ing to him. The guy is a human Rorschach 
test - he makes a drunk Lindsay oe 
sound like Walter Cronkite. Here’s D-Wes 

on what he does in his spare time: “T like . 
paint murals of the ocean that I see beyond 
the horizon, because I feel if - in order for 
us to grow, we gotta know. In order to love 
the brother man, you gotta know the other 
man. One fish, two fish. Red fish, blue fish. 
Knickknack, paddywhack, give a dog a 
bone. iain You got that? 





ao et D2 PORTIS 


Clinton Portis mat- 
tered once, back in his 
Broncos days, when he 
was a blazing-fast su- 
perstar who averaged 
5.5 yards a carry two 
straight years. Then 
he got traded to the 
historical black hole 
that is Dan Snyder's 
Redskins and began 
racking up carries and concussions as the 
team ventured ever farther out into the 
great Ocean of Suck. Suddenly we looked 
up and found Portis had turned into a less 
coherent cross of Flavor Flav and Dennis 
Rodman, regaling the D.C. sports press 
with an interminable and pre-adolescent 
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Halloween costume act. Often speaking 
via characters with names like “Dr. Do Itch 
Big” (a “dentist” with goofy teeth and giant 
sunglasses) and “Choo-Choo’ (a “dance in- 
structor” wearing a flowing matador che- 
mise and a top-knot hairdo), Portis cranks 
out rambling, unintelligible narcissism in 
volumes, usually stopping to make sense 
only when referring to himself in the third 
person (“The fools saying Portis need to 
shut up, they can kiss Portis’ ass”) or reveal- 
ing planet-size sexual insecurities (“I don't 
think there's a woman in the United States 
of America that would say I'm gay”). The 
world trembles at the possibility that the 
addition of Donovan McNabb will make 
the Skins respectable enough to drag the 
Portis act into national prominence. 


MANNY RAMIREZ 


Imagine your three- 
year-old child, help- 
less, pants on back- 
ward, mouth smeared 
with chocolate-cake 
frosting. Now imagine 
you've decided to stop 
parenting that child, 
and instead just push 
~ him out the door with 
a bag containing $20 
million in cash. That’s Manny. The dude 
has no clue where he is, what the plan is, 
but the balls keep flying over the wall, so 
it all keeps working for him. Once stopped 
and told by an Ohio cop, “Manny, I’m going 
to give you a ticket,’ Ramirez said, “I dont 
need any tickets. I can give you tickets.” His 
between-innings peeing inside the Green 
Monster (Red Sox manager Terry Franco- 
na: “If Manny has to urinate in the score- 
board every once in a while, we can live 
with that”) and his effort to sell a used grill 
on eBay for $3,000 (eBay canceled the auc- 
tion when the bidding reached $99 million) 
are the stuff of legend. The sport that pro- 
duced Mark Fidrych, Dock Ellis, Al “The 
Mad Hungarian” Hrabosky and Yogi Berra 
may be in a profound freak lull relative to 
its storied history, but we may look back 
someday and realize that Manny was cra- 
wier than all of them combined. @ 
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Huge songs 
from the belly 
of the burbs: 
Arcade Fire’s 
awesome return 


Arcade Fire 
te Heke ae 

The Suburbs Merge 
BY ROB SHEFFIELD 





When you call 
your first album 
Funeral, you set 
the bar high in 
terms of your 
maturity level. How can any 
young band evolve toward that 
full-grown third album after 
starting out with a meditation 
on death and grief? It’s no 
problem for Arcade Fire - these 
Montreal indie rockers are not 
shy about gunning for a sol- 
emn, grandiose, three-hankie 
anthem every time out. The 
best song on their last disc, “No 
Cars Go,” was a dead ringer for 
Neil Diamond's flag-waving 
classic “America,” which gives 
asense of the gargantuan scale 
of their anthemizing. On their 
fantastic third album, The Sub- 
urbs, they aim higher than 
ever, With Roman numerals 
and parentheses in the song 
titles. In their dictionary, “sub- 
urbs” is nowhere near “subtle- 
ty.” But that just adds to the 
emotional wallop. 

Their first two discs, 2004's 
Funeral and its 2007 sequel, 
Neon Bible, peaked with songs 
about scared kids hiding from 
their parents. In “Rebellion 
(Lies)” and “No Cars Go,” the 
kids hide by escaping into 
dreams and sharing guilty 
secrets with one another. But 
on The Suburbs, they open 
up to see family life from the 
parents’ perspective - a much 
harder trick. “I want a daugh- 
ter while I'm still young,” Win 
Butler sings on the magnificent 
opening theme, “The Suburbs.” 
“T wanna hold her hand/And 
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show her some beauty/Before | 


this damage is done.” 


The strange thing about Ar- | 
cade Fire is how they instinc- | 
tively scale their most intimate | 
confessions to arena-rock lev- | 
els, rolling out big drums and | 
glossy keyboards. Unlike their | 
mentors U2 and Bruce Spring- | 
steen, they don't have much | 
interest in everyday details; | 
the closest they come is when | 
Butler sings about driving to | 
Houston “as we listened to the | 
sound of the engine failing.” | 
(Springsteen would tell you | 


what went wrong with their 
carburetor. “You gotta put fue- 
lie heads in that 396, pal!”) But 
that’s part of what has made 
these guys so hugely popular: 
You can hear how hard they're 
trying, and that becomes part 
of the excitement. 


Butler, his wife, Régine | 
Chassagne, and their many | 
helpmates sing about enthusi- | 
asm degenerating into scene- | 
ster shtick (“Rococo”) and indie | 
bands feeling burdened by fame | 
(“Ready to Start”). As Butler | 
grouses, “Businessmen, they | 
drink my blood/Like the kids | 
in art school said they would.” | 
Yet he doesn’t trust the art- | 
school kids either, leaving him | 
confused in a world where, as | 
he sings, “All of the houses they | 
built in the Seventies finally | 


fall/Tt meant nothing at all.” 


Speaking of the Seventies, | 
the musicians have clearly | 
been digging out their parents’ | 
vintage vinyl German art-rock | 
records, especially locked- | 
groove rhythm meisters like | 
Can and Neu! The faster tunes, — 
like “Ready to Start” and | 
“Month of May,’ are leaner and | 
meaner than youd expect. Bal- | 
lads like “Deep Blue” go for the | 
swishy piano pomp of David | 
Bowie's Hunky Dory — which | 
was his own album about the | 
dance between parents and | 
kids. In “Month of May,” the | 
band sings about the rock au- | 
dience turning into a scene | 
where “the kids are all standing | 


with their arms folded tight. 


H 
mo 
t 


It could have been a tiresome | 
get-off-my-lawn screed. But it | 
ends up sounding tender and | 
empathetic instead, because | 
Arcade Fire aren't so far from | 
any of the kids - or parents - | 


on The Suburbs. 


Key Tracks: “The Suburbs,” 
“Ready to Start,” “Month of May” 








Sheryl Crow 
Brings It 
On Home 


Keith Richards and Justin Timberlake help 
out on note-perfect Memphis tribute 


Sheryl Crow ***'%2 


100 Miles From Memphis 4&M 


Sheryl Crow grew up near Memphis, long 
enough ago to know the tradition of Stax/Volt 
and Hi Records firsthand - those labels’ fusion 
of R&B, rock and country has always informed 
her best music - so the ease she brings to this 
explicit tribute isn’t surprising. Her smoky rasp is thinner 
than many who've plowed these fields, but Crow is a hook- 
miner, and her phrasing is tough and sexy enough to put the 
material over. On “Stop,” a string-bolstered heartache bal- 
lad, she works some Aretha-style drama. And when, on the 
bouncy “Peaceful Feeling,” she suggests, “Let’s dance to the 
music, baby,” her barroom-queen swagger is enough to get 
you digging for jukebox quarters. 

The arrangements, shaped by co- 
producer Doyle Bramhall II, are refresh- 
ingly impure: This isn’t an archeology 
dig. On “Eye to Eye,” abetted by Keith 
Richards, Crow rides a muscular reggae groove with brass a 
la Toots Hibbert’s Toots in Memphis. “Say What You Want” 
is a funky Sarah Palin bitch slap (“I heard you tell me to 
reload. ... Someone unplug the microphone’). Justin Tim- 
berlake appears on the Al Green-ish Terence Trent D'Arby 
tune “Sign Your Name.” And on the bonus cover of “I Want 
You Back,” Crow's impression of Michael Jackson - who 
supplied her first big break by hiring her as a background 
singer — is so accurate it’s chilling. WILL HERMES 


Key Tracks: 
“Long Road 
Home,” “Sum- 
mer Day,” “Stop” 


MEMPHIS SOUL 
Xow and producer 


si Doyle Bramhall Il 
p } give a nod to Stax/ 
Volt and Hi Records. 





How to Destroy 


Angels *** 


How to Destroy Angels 


| Self-released 


: Trent Reznor recruits wife for 


a new kind of despair 
Wee = Having wrestled 
ee with world anni- 
a hilation in Nine 
Inch Nails, Trent 
Reznor is dealing 
with his scariest subject ever: 
marriage. His new trio is front- 
ed by his wife, Mariqueen 
Maandig, and married life 
doesn't exactly sound like bliss. 
In an eerily comatose voice, 
Maandig imagines the couple's 
guts getting ripped out on- 
stage: “Opened up, proudly on 
display/What we tried so hard 





| to hide away.” Reznor’s torture- 


device beats only magnify the 
push-pull between them. “Yes, 
now I need you,” Maandig fi- 
nally admits. Which might be 
sweet, ifthat song wasnt called 
“Parasite.” MELISSA MAERZ 
Key Tracks: “The Space in 
Between,” “Fur Lined” 


Robyn ** *'% 
Body Talk Pt 1 Konichiwa 
A Swedish fembot brandishes 
killer hooks and shiny beats 
OBY! . “Don't fuckin’ tell 
~ me what to do,” 


|= Sp 4 chants reformed 
: péby TALK PR teen-pop prodigy 


Robyn. No worry, 


| girl, things are under control. 
_ With help from Klas Ahlund - 
- who co-wrote her 2005 cred- 


maker, Robyn - the singer 
drops a near-perfect mini- 
album, launching a planned 


: trilogy. Beats from Diplo and 


Royksopp drive high-heeled 
heartbreak and oh-snap com- 
edy. “Once you've gone tech, 


- you never ever goin’ back,” she 


declares on “Fembot,” out- 


_ bionic-ing Xtina by 20 giga- 
_ bytes. Capped with a Swedish 
| folk gem, Body Talk shows a 


dancehall queen with more 
than just blonde ambition. w.n. 


Key Tracks: “Fembot,” “Dancehall 
Queen,” “Hang With Me” 


Check out key tracks 
from all these albums 
at rollingstone.com. 
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Cee Lo Green 
kkk 


“No One’s Gonna Love : 


You” Leaked 


The Gnarls Barkley belter 
remains a master of 

the unexpected on this 
knockout reinvention 

of the Band of Horses 
ballad. Green meets the 


lyrics’ heartbroken drama | 


head-on, transforming 
country rock into electro 
R&B and revealing a 
buried soul classic. 
BARRY WALTERS 


The Ghost of a 
Saber Tooth 
Tiger *** 


“Jardin du 
Luxembourg” iTunes 


“People say your brain is 
like cream cheese/Takes 


the shape of anything you 


please,” sing Sean 
Lennon and Charlotte 
Kemp Muhl onthe debut 
single from their new 
band. It’s a fitting line for 
a chirpy psych-rocker 

- one with a whiff of Papa 
Lennon’s surrealist 


whimsy. CHRISTIAN HOARD : 





Interpol ***'%2 
“Barricade” iTunes 


Funky ina pale, 
heart-wrenching sort 
of way, this new single 
mixes a propulsive 
backbeat with Paul 
Banks’ drama-packed 
moans about the fate of 


“thieves and snakes.” c.nH. | 


Liz Phair * 
“Bollywood” Leaked 


Is Liz Phair serious? 

As tabla-laden electro 
tinkles behind her, Phair 
tells a tale of music-biz 
misadventure, “rapping” 
ina voice that sounds 
like asoccer mom 
impersonating Ke$ha. 
The results are an insult 
to rappers everywhere, 
even the terrible ones, 


JODY ROSEN | 





a LISTEN NOW! 
t =©Hear these and 
more hot new 
tracks at rolling 
stone.com/songs. 
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a fan of this 
Internet fad 


Hail the ‘Purple Yoda: 
Prince’s Odd Return 


Prince ** * “Laydown” Leaked 


Having declared the Internet “over,” 
Prince is releasing his new disc by 
giving it away in copies of European 
newspapers and magazines, such 

as ROLLING STONE’s German edition 
and Belgium’s enticingly named Het 
Nieuwsblad. Sadly, 20Ten ts all blad 
and no nieuws, wanly recapitulating 
Purple Rain's funk-rock sound while 
replacing its great theme (fucking) with 
windy lyrics about universal wisdom. 
Fitting the offbeat marketing plan, the 
best song is a hidden track, “Laydown,” 


Brandon’s 


Big Heartache 


Brandon Flowers **'!2 
“Crossfire” All major services 


In the genius video for the first single 
from Flowers’ solo debut, Charlize 
Theron rescues him from evil ninjas, 
showing off her throwing-star chops 
and flashing him a brilliant, you-are- 
so-high-maintenance glare before she 
cuts him free. Sadly, it’s wasted ona 
song that sounds like a Killers B side 

- Standard-issue Boss-meets-Bono 
dance rock, with Flowers serving up 
so much meteorological-metaphor 
fury, you'll want to call FEMA: “Dark 
clouds roll their way over town/ 
Heartache and pain came a-pouring 
down like hail, sleet and rain.” J.D. 


a hypnotic grind with big, scratchy 
riffs and a sing-rap cadence weirdly 
reminiscent of Missy Elliott’s “Get Ur 
Freak On,” It’s Prince at his most play- 
ful, inviting us to his righteous planet 
with abstruse poetry: “From the heart 
of Minnesota/Here come the Purple 
Yoda.” (Shouldn’t that be “The Purple 
Yoda, from the heart of Minnesota 
here come”?) It’s a welcome break 
from all the heavy thinking, and it’s full 
of something too many recent Prince 
songs have lacked: fun. JON DOLAN 


Wilco and the 
Soul Queen 


Mavis Staples **** 
“You Are Not Alone” Anti- 


Jeff Tweedy produces analbum bya 
gospel-soul legend at Wilco’s Chicago 
headquarters and writes her a couple 
of songs to boot. An odd pairing? 
Perhaps. But this first taste, a simple 
soul-folk tune a la Bill Withers’ “Lean 
on Me,” driven by acoustic guitar, 
celesta and piano, is the sweetest 
Tweedy song ina while. And Staples - 
a Civil-rights-era front-liner who 
dated Dylan - sounds, at 71, as inspir- 
ing as ever. “Isolated and afraid/Open 
up, this isa raid,” she sings. “l wanna 
eet it through to you/ You're not 
alone.” Amen, sister. WILL HERMES 
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The Strokes 


Isle of Wight 
Festival, U.K. 
June 12th, 2010 


This summer, these 
New York garage- 
rock heroes sus- 
pended work on their 
fourth album to play 
the oldies at festivals 
across Europe and 
Australia. The Strokes 
don’t preview a note 
of new music at this 
U.K. gig, but they 
prove that after a 
four-year break, they 
can still kill it live: 
“New York City Cops” 
is. aS snarling as it 
was in the summer 


The Strokes’ 
Julian 
Casablancas 


of 2001. Music-geek 
note: “Last Nite” 
contains a few lines 
of “American Girl" 
here - the band has 
finally conceded the 
debt the song owes 
to Tom Petty. 


Ringo Starr 
Radio City Music 
Hall, New York 
July 7th, 2010 


What better way for 
Ringo to celebrate 
his 7Oth birthday 
than playing “Broken 
Wings” with the lead 
singer of Mr. Mister? 
This is the kind of 
show he’s done with 
a rotating cast of 
all-stars since 1989, 
The MVP here is 

Rick Derringer, who 
sings his 1965 classic 
“Hang on Sloopy” 
and provides killer 
guitar elsewhere. For 
the final encore, Paul 
McCartney comes 
out for a sloppy 
“Birthday.” Sadly, this 
is the closest thing 

to a Beatles reunion 
possible. ANDY GREENE 
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Still on the Road: The Songs 
of Bob Dylan, 1974-2006 *% >, 
Clinton Heylin Chicago Review Press 

In this sequel to Revolution in the Air: The Songs 
of Bob Dylan, 1957-1973, longtime Dylan scholar 
Heylin tells the stories behind 300 Dylan SOngs, 
including many of his greatest (“Tangled Up in 








Blue,” “Not Dark Yet”) and a few of his worst (“Wiggle Wiggle,” 
“Julius and Ethel”). Some of his revelations are amusing (Dylan 
swiped a bunch of his 1980s lyrics from Fifties noir movies), and 
the section on the lack of historical accuracy in 1976's “Hurri- 
cane” is brutal. “For a man who liked talking about truth, Dylan 
remained blithely disinterested in the facts of the case,” Heylin 


writes. Along the same lines: Dylan's brilliant 1983 outtake “ 


Blind 


Willie McTell” gets six pages, with Heylin arguing that the track 
might actually have been inspired by the even more obscure 
blues singer Blind Willie Johnson - but that Dylan went with McTell 


because his name rhymed better. 


x* 


Tt Books 





ANDY GREENE 
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My Appetite for Destruction: 
Sex & Drugs & Guns n’ Roses 


Steven Adler With Lawrence J. Spagnola 


This tell-all offers all the decadence and depres- 


sion you'd expect from the former G n’ R drummer: 
coke-fueled orgies alongside Mdtley Criie’s Nikki Sixx; speedball- 
induced convulsions; plus a lot of other high jinks in a world popu- 
lated by hangers-on with names like Cherry, Rocko and Weasel. 
In prose worthy of a teenage stoner, Adler - who was kicked out 
of Gn’ Rin 1990 and then suffered a drug-induced stroke - paints 
himself as the ultimate victim. At one low point, he doesn’t have 
enough money to buy a Slurpee at 7-Eleven. “The deck Is always 


stacked against me,” he writes. Poor, pitiful Steve. 


Best Coast 
KK KI 


Crazy for You 

Mexican Summer 

SoCal beach bums rock it 
Shangri-Las style 


low-fi pop singles 





Cosentino - cat lover, foodie, 


Breeders fan - decided on a — 
simple recipe for her debut LP | 
_ its charm. It’s fun to hear Lau- | 
Beatles-ish drums, Ramones- | 
ish guitars, Phil Spector-ish | 
The result: reverb- | 
frosted tunes full of girl-group | 
tunefulness and Nineties | 
alt-rock snarl. It’s catchy and | 
pleasure-packed, even if the | 
smartass, lovelorn lyrics never | 
get much deeper than “Want | 
to kill you but then I'd miss | 
you.” Modern but classic, it’s a | 
summer play-on-repeat record | 
that even your grandma might | 
WILL HERMES | 


with partner Bobb Bruno: 


vocals. 


dig. 


Key Tracks: “Crazy for You,” 
friend,” “Happy” 


“Boy- 


= 


oie 


After a string of 


last summer, in- | 
die-rock teen || 
prodigy Bethany | 


t ' 4 
; - 
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MARK KEMP 


_ Cyndi Lauper 


KK KI, 


Memphis Blues Mercer Street 


| Eighties star throws curve 
- with amusing blues record 





Gaga sidekick, 





Bret Michaels 
*x* 


Custom Built Poor Boy 

Arock & roll survivor, as seen 
onTv 

Every rose has its 
thorn, and every 
airport bar has 
its 22-year-old 
divorcee. But not 


HUT A aes 


every album has two songs 
_ from different reality shows 
_ starring Bret Michaels, or the 
_ theme from the prison movie 
_ he wrote, directed and starred 
_ in. Only Bret Michaels albums 
_ have those things. Michaels is 
an earnest doer, the kind of 
_ guy who's working on his buck- 
_ et list long before the para- 
_ medics get him on the gurney. 
_ Sure, each time his third solo 
_ album recapitulates (or re- 
_ records) “Every Rose Has Its 
_ Thorn,’ it’s like the sad cowboy 
is getting trampled by his 
horse. But Miley Cyrus bright- 
ens up the cellphone-waver 
_ “Nothing to Lose,” and Mi- 
_chaels’ cover of Sublime’s 
_ “What I Got” rings with survi- 


- vor's pride. 


JON DOLAN 


i Key Tracks: “Every Rose Has Its 
: Thorn, * “What Il Got” 


| Various Artists 


KKK 


Broken Hearts and Dirty 


_ Windows: Songs of 
— John Prine oh Boy 


relevant again. So it’s the per- | 


| fect time for her to make... | 


classic blues covers? Memphis | 
Blues is a curveball, but that’s — 


per go all badass Betty Boop | 


on “Don't Cry No More” 


and “Rollin’ and Tumblin’, © 
squeaking and hollering with | 
help from Ann Peebles, Allen | 
Toussaint and B.B. King. The | 
world might not need another | 


version of “Crossroads. 


” But | 


Lauper’s got great sass on : 
“Early in the Mornin,’ teasing | 
her band, “What you dooo- | 
in’?” No doubt what they're | 
doin’ is listening to her with | 


amusement. 


Key Tracks: “Early in the Mornin’,” 


“Rollin’ and Tumblin’” 
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MELISSA MAERZ | 


Lately, Cyndi | Conor Oberst, MMJ and more 


Lauper is many | 
things: American | 
Idol guest, Lady © 


honor legendary songwriter 


tened to John 
Prine songs for 
inspiration; Bob 





them “Midwestern mind trips 
to the nth degree.” Letting loose 


a new generation of rock-folk- — 
_ country misfits like My Morn- | 
| ing Jacket, Conor Oberst, Bon ~ 


Iver's Justin Vernon and Deer 
Tick is a great idea. The tunes 
are personalized with minor 
mutations, capturing the sort 
of signature life-affirming 
darkness epitomized in a cou- 
plet from “Six O’Clock News” 
(covered by Lambchop): “His 
brains were on the sidewalk 
and blood was on his shoes/ 
C’mon, baby, spend the night 
with me.” W.H. 


; Key Tracks: “Mexican Home,” 


“Spanish Pipedream” 





“Admiral Fell Promises” 


Johnny Cash lis- — 





Dylan called | 





Sun Kil Moon 
KK KY 


Admiral Fell Promises 

Calda Verde 

Gifted sad sack delivers 
slo-mo gorgeousness 

Mark Kozelek can 
rip the skeleton 
out of any song. 
As Sun Kil Moon, 
the singer-song- 
writer has a gift for stripping 
AC/DC and Modest Mouse 
tracks down to a few essential 
chords and a lot of sadness. 
The guy could make Justin 
Bieber’s oeuvre sound like El- 
liott Smith’s, but he’s never 
more raw than when he's sing- 
ing with his own words, as he 
does here. Backed by nothing 
but his acoustic guitar, he fin- 
gerpicks achingly slow, decep- 
tively complex IV-drip melo- 
dies, recalling hard winters 
and half-empty hotels, and 
harmonizing along with his 
own voice. This is what being 
really alone sounds like. But 
with soul-crushing loneliness 
this beautiful, who needs 


friends? M.M. 


Key Tracks: “Australian Winter,” 


Rick Ross **%*'2 


Teflon Don Def Jam 


The more this Miami MC gets 
dissed, the stronger he gets 


In the past two 
_ years, Miami MC 
Rick Ross has 
been dissed by 50 
Cent, mockedasa 
sheuy gangsta when photos 
surtaced of his tenure as a cor- 
rections officer, and slapped 
with a $10 million lawsuit by 
his namesake, reformed drug 
kingpin Freeway Ricky Ross. 
He’s also made the best records 
of his career. Here Ross sur- 
rounds himself with big-name 


- guests (Kanye West, T.I.) and 


pours out smart rhymes over 
sleek, synth-heavy beats. The 
old Ross was mired in drug-rap 
clichés; today, he sounds ease- 
ful, letting his basso profundo 
do the heavy lifting in the Jay-Z, 
collabo “Free Mason,” and 
gloating with wit and goofi- 
ness, of which he once seemed 


incapable. JODY ROSEN 
Key Tracks: “I’m Not a Star,” 


“Free Mason,” “MC Hammer” 
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Kylie Minogue 
Aphrodite EM//Astralwerks 
According to 


mythology, Greek 
sex goddess Aph- 





the sea. But Aus- 
tralian sex goddess Kylie Mi- 
nogue rose out of the Eighties, 
an even more mysterious and 
frightening place, and she's 
been one of the planet's 3 favorite 
club divas ever since. Aphrodite 
is her finest work since 1997's 
underrated Impossible Prin- 
cess, teaming her with Madon- 
na producer Stuart Price. These 
days Minogue has countless 
hipster club kids on her gilded 
jock, from La Roux to Gaga, 
but “Get Outta My Way” shows 
why she's still the leader, chirp- 


ing, “This is what'll happen if 


you aint giving your girl what 
she needs.” 
warned. ROB SHEFFIELD 
Key Tracks: “All the Lovers,” 

“Get Outta My Way” 


rodite rose out of | 


Consider yourself | 


NEIL YOUNG 
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Villagers I, 


cele Lda a Jackal Domino 


irish aA sees ane Adie 
‘ 

J a oe 

L 5 cll L 


Conor J. O'Brien 


come: soft-spo- 
ken, given to 
black moods and 
flights of literary mysticism, so 
full of Catholic guilt he prob- 
ably sweats Communion wine. 
Villagers’ debut album (on 
which he plays almost every 
instrument) opens with a 
Joycean evocation of paralysis 
called “I Saw the Dead,” and 
only gets heavier. His folk rock 
folds U2’s wide-open red skies 
into something you can fit in 





your shirt pocket, leavening 


fragile songs with gentle or- 
chestrations. But young Conor 
is no softy; here’s how he tells 
an ex to seek new options: 
“When it’s your turn to dis- 
appear/T'll be cheering from 
the sidelines with a sandwich 


and a beer.” J.D. 


Key Tracks: “The Pact (I'll Be Your 
Fever),” “Twenty-Seven Strangers” 


com tineone 


is as Irish as they 


Sl 





Los Lobos 
Tin Can Trust Shout! Fact ory 


| r ee sill nw ai 
late | x | 
_ — _ — —— — i oe Le 


When Los Lobos 
write their own 
songs, life is good. 
The East L.A. 
roots 
18th album runs from the 
smoldering atmospherics and 
righteous indignation of “Tl 
Burn It Down 


with two Spanish-language 
stops along the way on the 
cumbia “Yo Canto’ and norte- 
no “Mujer Ingrata.” But when 
Los Lobos hook up with song- 
writers like ex-Grateful Dead 
lyricist Robert Hunter, things 
start to go downhill in a hurry. 
Hunter’s contributions on Tin 
Can Trust (see the cringe-wor- 


thy hippie regrets of “All My 


Bridges Burning”) and on 
2004's The Ride are unfortu- 
nate moments on two other- 
wise solid discs. M.K. 


Key Tracks: “I'll Burn It Down,” 
“The Lady of the Rose,” “Yo Canto” 


rockers’ | 





” to the slinky 
instrumental “Do the Murray,’ 


Korn 1/2 
Korn Ill: Remember Who 
You Are Roadrunner 


Korn have intel- 
lectualized their 
splenic new-met- 
al as they've de- 
clined commer- 
cially. But their ninth dise 


jettisons layered samples and 


pointy-headed craft for a live- 
band blitz, mutating the bleak- 
est aspects of rap, rock, funk 
and industrial into a molten 
attack. “I’m such a stupid fuck/ 
Listening to my head and not 
my gut,’ Jonathan Davis chides 
on “Let the Guilt Go,” typify- 
ing the album's aggro-Zen at- 
titude. New drummer Ray 
Luzier contributes some disco 
swing. But the draw is Davis, 
who spits scarred-teen scat 
like a guy whose parents just 
signed him up for military 
school. Not easy when youre 
pushing 4:0, J.D. 


Key Tracks: “Let the Guilt Go,” 
“Fear Is a Place to Live” 
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Welcome Back, Turntables 
Vinyl LP sales have tripled since 2006, but buying a decent record player is al t a lost art. 


By Mike Kobrin 





The classy-looking DP-500M continues the tradition of 
Denon’'s direct-drive turntables of the 1970s, It doesn’t 
include a cartridge or line-level output - folks who buy 
a unit like this Know what cartridge they want and have 
a phono preamp or high-end stereo receiver. With few 
things to break and sound that’s nearly as clear as alive 
show, this is a turntable you'll have for a very long time. 






al 











$395 
This modernist turntable from U.K. company Rega isa 
pood entry-level player for budding audiophiles: The 
sound is pristine, and there’s a level of simplicity and 
craftsmanship you usually only find in much more expen- 
sive turntables. The Pl comes with Rega’s RB100 tonearm 
and the Ortofon OMS5E cartridge - perfect for listening to 
a well-cared-for copy of Astral Weeks. 





4 Audio Technica AT-LP60 r 
$149 $119 2 
You could pay more for a single LP than you would for this turntable, The PL-990 is made for modern desktop speakers and = 
which can be had for as little as $70 online. The AT-LP60O is our top home-theater systems (no preamps or throwback stereo = 
choice for casual listeners and vinyl newcomers on a budget: It’s amplifiers needed), and it makes decent digital copies 5 
easily got the best sound for its price, you don’t need an engineering when you attach an adapter cable to your computer's a. 
degree to replace the belt and stylus, and compatible parts are easy line-in jack. The sound is rock-solid for the money, and Se 
to find online. The automatic tonearm is a bonus - also check out the there’s a bonus feature for musicians: a pitch-control ue 
USB model ($90) if you’re looking to digitize your vinyl. knob for when you want to slow down a guitar solo. ae 
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is ascreen that takes cinema quality entertainment and makes it mobile. 










That's the wonder of Samsung. 

Introducing the Samsung Captivate” one of the new Galaxy S phones from Samsung. 

Samsung Captivate 
"GALAXY “ phene 


Featuring a Super AMOLED™ screen that is brighter and more vivid than anything 





S otat 


SAMSUNG 


you've seen before. Taking the smartphone and making it brilliant. It's just one more 


way Samsung Is Dedicated to Wonder. 


& Al bamsung letecommunicatons 4maneca, LLL (Sanrsung') Samsung. Super AMULEU, Laptyvate TURN ON TOMORROW 
a slay S Are a POS ered Taoemems OF Samer Wael bla | nc. aoa or 4 








Other compary and oracct names mentioned herein nay be trademarks of thelr resnertive owners Sarisung com/GaiaxyS 


GIRL, INTERRUPTED 
Jolie plays arogue CIA 
agent ready to blow 
away anyone who says 
she’s a Russian spy. 


J olie Is Bourne Agai 


+ = crivil =, — 


Salt J 


Angelina Jolie 


Rien xt A ess GET Rl erez 
Directed by Phillip Noyce 


SUSPEND DISBELIEF, ALL 
who enter here. Sa/t, starring 
slinky-sexy-scary Angelina 
Jolie as a CIA agent accused 
of going over to the Russians, 


is primed to keep your pulse 


racing so your brain will stop 


thinking, “WTF!” Go with the | 


illogic or you'll miss the fun. 


Salt has the action powto slam | 


you hard, batter your senses 
and make a case for Jolie as a 
superpower with the figurative 


balls totake on the U.S., Russia | 
and North Korea, and still give | 


shit to pussy critics who dont 
like their credulity strained. 
Jolie plays Evelyn Salt, a spy 
introduced as she’s being re- 
leased from a North Korean 
prison after a bout of water 


torture that would turn strong © 


men to secret-spilling jelly. A 


84 
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guy was almost cast in the role, 
but Tom Cruise passed, claim- 
ing Salt was cut from the pat- 
tern of Mission: Impossible. 
Enter Jolie, and something 
equally advantageous for the 
movie: timeliness. Sleeper spies 
are making major headlines, 
what with the FBI rounding up 
10 members of a Russian spy 
ring suspected of living among 
us for more than a decade. And 
who can forget bombshell mole 
Anna Chapman, a.k.a. Anya 
Kushchenko, a centerfold- 
ready redhead working the 
Manhattan party circuit while 
passing info to the Russians. 
The Cold War is back, baby, 
and Sait is riding the wave. 
Never mind that the screen- 
play by Kurt Wimmer, the per- 
petrator of the hyperbolic Law 
Abiding Citizen, flies off into 
fantasies that would shame Jo- 
lie’s Lara Croft and Wanted. 
Salt benefits from the techni- 


tk Classic | 5 
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Lruise and proves 

cal mastery and playful devil- 
try of Phillip Noyce, the Aussie 
director who showed his artful 


side with Rabbit-Proof Fence — 


and The Quiet American. Not 
here. With Salt, Noyce tears it 
up with the verve he brought 
to a duo of Tom Clancy adap- 
tations, 1992's Patriot Games 
and 1994's Clear and Present 
Danger. Noyce, a skilled ar- 
chitect of action, can stage a 
stunt with the best of them. 
And Jolie is up for the chal- 
lenge. She scales buildings 
barefoot, jumps from bridg- 
es onto moving vehicles, and 
blows up buildings in New 


York and D.C. Eat your heart | 


out, Matt Damon. Salt is Jason 
Bourne without amnesia. 

If I've been skimpy with plot 
details, it’s for your sake. This 
red-hot thriller keeps pop- 


ping surprises that shouldn't | 


be spoiled. I will say this: Salt 
goes on the run when a Rus- 
Poor 
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sian defector (Daniel Olbrych- 
ski) fingers her as a spy. She 
says she wants to save her sci- 
entist husband (August Diehl). 
Liev Schreiber, as her CIA 
boss, believes her. Chiwetel 
Ejiofor, as the agency's coun- 
terintelligence officer, does 
not. Schreiber and Ejiofor have 
the acting chops to keep you 
guessing. But it’s Jolie's ferocity 
and feeling that make us stick 
with Salt as she predicts the 
coming of Day X, when Rus- 
sian sleeper spies are meant to 
rise up and take America by 
force. A big topic for a piece of 
popcorn escapism. Whether 
you buy it or not, hang on for 
the ride. It’s a twister. 


THE TRAVERS TAKE 


Peter Travers ranks 

Angelina Jolie's best 
ae worst performances at 
rollin: 


ro 
ea com/traverse 
estone AOI Liavelrs. 
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Dinner for 


Schmucks *%*1% 
Steve Carell, Paul Rudd 


. “| 
Directed by Jav Roach 
WIrected Dy Jay MOAT 


from fool heaven. 


OK, you can see the setup | 
coming. The schmucks are the | 
wise ones ready to expose the | 
inhuman nastiness in a world | 
of wealth and privilege. The | 
script by David Guion and Mi- | 
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WHEN HOLLYWOOD DE-_ 
cides to remake French farce | 
by Francis Veber, the result | 
can be a champagne cocktail | 
(La Cage Aua Folles spawn- | 
ing The Birdcage) or pate de | 
merde (Les Compéres degener- — 
ating into Father's Day). Din- | 
ner for Schmucks, adapted | 
from Veber's Le Diner De Cons, | 
falls somewhere in the mid- | 
dle. What makes the soufflé | 
rise is the actors. Steve Carell — 
is a comic wonder as the film's | 
No. 1 schmuck. Carell’s Barry | 
Speck is an IRS auditor who | 
spends his spare time as an | 
amateur taxidermist, stuffing | 
dead mice to star in his diora- | 
mas (wait till you see his “Last | 
Supper’). That makes Barry a _ 
prize find for Tim Conrad (Paul | 
Rudd), an L.A. financial ana- | 
lyst ready to rise in the ranks if | 
he can win the monthly dinner | 
game held by his boss, Lance | 
Fender (Bruce Greenwood). | 
Lance challenges his execs | 
to find the biggest idiot and | 
bring the fool to dinner to be | 
mocked. Tim’s girlfriend, Julie | 
(Stephanie Szostak), is rightly | 
horrified. But when Tim runs | 
down and nearly kills Barry | 
with his Porsche, it’s manna | 
- out of matchsticks, not mice. 


chael Handelman is clunky 
about connecting those dots. 
But director Jay Roach, the 
ringmaster behind two hit film 
trilogies involving Austin Pow- 
ers and the Fockers (and an 
Emmy winner for HBO's po- 
litical satire Recount), peppers 
the pot with comic mischief. 
Roach finds room for a three- 
ring circus of clowns, including 
Jemaine Clement (Flight of the 
Conchords) as a bizarro perfor- 
mance artist, Comedy Central's 
Jeff Dunham as a nutso ven- 
trilogquist and The Hangover’s 
Zach Galifianakis as, well, Ill 
let you figure that out. Shocks 
are part of the fun. 

Roach includes the dinner 
that the French version didn’t. 
Everything is bigger this time. 
Jacques Villeret, who played 
the Carell role, built his dreams 


But when the silliness gets out 
of hand, it’s Carell and Rudd, 
having previously teamed in 
The 40-Year-Old Virgin and 
Anchorman, who remember to 
anchor the laughs in reality. 





Robert Duvall” 
preps for his 
funeral with 

Lucas Black and 
Bill Murray. 


The Sorcerer's 


Apprentice 
Nicolas Cage, Jay Baruchel 


Mirartan | Lar TT a itz 7" 
Virected by Jon Turteitaud 


touched by Human Hands. 


Get Low ***% 
- Robert Duvall, Bill Murray 
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| ROBERT DUVALL IS AN IN- 
_ disputably great actor who ap- 
_ proaches his iconic roles like 
- aman with a secret. As Felix 
- Bush, a Depression-era her- 
| mit out of the Tennessee back- 
- woods, Duvall finds the soul 
_ of acharacter who has shroud- 
ed himself in mystery for four 
_ decades. That Felix waves a 
_ shotgun at anyone who dares 
_ to defy his sign, “No Damn 
_ Trespassing,” suggests that he’s 
_ hiding a violent past. I'll say. 


Get Low, from first-time fea- 


- ture director Aaron Schnei- 
| der, holds its cards close to the 
- vest. Schneider and screen- 
_ writers Chris Provenzano and 
_ C. Gaby Mitchell ease us into 
_ Felix’s tale so they can pull the 
| ground out from under us. The 
fF plot goes from simmer to sizzle 
- when Felix decides to throw a 
_ funeral party - his own. Better 
_ yet, he wants to be present at 
_ the service, which sounds more 
«ee like a public stoning. The Rev. 
HERMIT { _ Gus Horton (Gerald McRaney) 
Le ) tells him to buzz off. But local 

- funeral director Frank Quinn 
- (Bill Murray) is eager to help 
_ Felix get low. Frank long ago 
_ buried his principles and his 
- sense of shame. With the help 
- of his young assistant, Buddy 
- Robinson (Lucas Black), Frank 
- rustles up speakers at Felix’s 
- funeral by selling raffle tick- 
- ets with Felix’s property as the 
REMEMBER THAT SCENE. 
in Disney’s animated Fanta- — 
sia when Mickey Mouse, as | 
an apprentice to the sorcerer | 
Yen Sid (that’s Disney spelled | 
backward), stole his master’s | 
hat and made brooms dance? — 
That scene is a classic. Now | 
producer Jerry Bruckheimer | 
has fashioned a live-action epic | 
around that moment with Ni- | 
colas Cage as the wizard and | 
Jay Baruchel as the apprentice. | 
It would bea gross understate- | 
ment to note that something is | 
lost in translation. Everything | 
is lost — style, substance, wit, | 
character, logic. I could go on. | 
Cage and Baruchel work hard | 
to stay accessible, but the com- | 
puter-generated effects come | 
on like heavy artillery blow- | by Jan A.P. Kaczmarek’s blue- 
ing away any hint of flesh and | 
blood. The Sorcerer's Appren- — 
tice should be rated U for Un- | 
- holds you in thrall. 


prize. Lots of folks show up, 
including widow Mattie Dar- 
row (Sissy Spacek), a former 
love of Felix’s, and the Rev. 
Charlie Jackson (the superb 
Bill Cobbs), who knows things 
about Felix nobody else does. 
All you need to know is that 
Get Low puts Duvall and Mur- 
ray in the same movie. Only a 
fool would want to miss that. 
Murray gets big laughs without 
skimping on the minute de- 
tails that build a fully rounded 
character. And watching Mur- 
ray spar with Duvall is pure 
pleasure. By the end of this 
funny, touching and acutely 
observed film, shot in Geor- 
gia by the gifted cinematogra- 
pher David Boyd and flavored 


grass score, Felix reveals his 
secret heart. And Duvall, with- 
out a word wasted or fumbled, 
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LEONARDO DICAPRIO 


[Cont. from 51] DiCaprio didn’t initially 
understand how big a leap he was mak- 
ing. He recently ran into Ellen Barkin, who 
played his mom in the movie. “She remem- 
bers we had lunch after some of the final 
auditions, and I was acting like I already 
had the part. She was like, “Who is this kid, 
why is he acting like the audition’s over?’” 

When he did get the part, he realized 
it was time to get serious. “I got to watch 
Robert De Niro - his focus, his improvi- 
sational ability, all the intricate detail that 
went into it. Id never seen anything close 
to that before.” Around that time, DiCaprio 
gave himself a crash course in film history, 
spending three months watching movies 
every day on the little TV in his bedroom, 
riding his skateboard to the video store to 
pick up rentals. “I hadn't seen Raging Bull, 
I hadn't seen Taai Driver, so bam, I start- 
ed watching these movies. They blow my 
mind, it takes me back into the people that 
influenced them — James Dean and Mont- 
gomery Clift and Marlon Brando and all 
these guys. These vulnerable guys from 
the Fifties that ripped their heart out on- 
screen, playing jazz for the first time as ac- 
tors. I said to myself, “Those are the types 
of movies I want to do, the type of work I 
want to achieve. That hasn’t changed.” 

Sitting outside in the cool of the eve- 
ning, DiCaprio is fully visible to pass- 
ers-by, who interrupt us several times as 
we smoke cigars and talk. DiCaprio han- 
dles it gracefully, even when one guy asks 
him, apropos of nothing, if he’s ever eaten 
at some pizza place in Boston. When Di- 
Caprio makes eye contact with a group 
of cute girls in their early 20s, they stop. 
“We're totally not those girls,” one of them 
says, requesting a picture for a friend who, 
they claim, had brain surgery that day. He 
poses. Later, a well-dressed woman in her 
50s comes over, says, “We love you,” and 
walks away. 


At the height of Titanic-mania, Di- 
Caprio wouldn't have been safe in such 
an exposed spot. Around then, he flew to 
Japan without so much as a bodyguard, 
and found 25,000 teenage girls waiting 
for him at the airport. At home, six SUVs 
full of paparazzi followed him everywhere. 
But he never took any of it in too deeply. 
“Tt was like there was a separate entity out 
there,” he says. “It felt like, ‘I have my own 
secret, because I’m watching people’s at- 
tachment toward this character, but I’m 
also inside of myself, knowing that’s some- 
body else they're talking about.’ Not to use 
aJames Cameron reference, but it was like 
being in a little bit of an avatar.” He cring- 
es. “That’s going to sound extremely self- 
indulgent. It’s going to sound like, ‘Oh, I 
was a frickin’ avatar, give me a break, I’m 
already vomiting.” 

It's getting late, and DiCaprio has to get 
home to pack for a multidestination trip, 
with at least one of his bros along. First stop 
is South Africa, where he will reportedly 
bug Mick Jagger with a vuwuzela during 
the World Cup. His friend Vincent Laresca, 
a soulful dude in a white T-shirt who was 
in Romeo + Juliet with him, tries to inter- 
est DiCaprio in a few more drinks at Trous- 
dale, a nearby bar. “A little Truzy?” Laresca 
says. “A couple of gentleman drinks?” 

“I'm gonna rest, dude,” says DiCaprio. “I 
dont have the energy.” 

Laresca shakes his head, smiles and 
looks at me. “He's getting old,” he says. 


OT LONG AGO, DICAPRIO NEARLY 
| N | died. He was on an ecotour off the 
Galapagos Islands, scuba diving 
with a group that included marine biolo- 
gist Sylvia Earle (“More than any environ- 
mental situation, the oceans are the most 
screwed,” DiCaprio says). “I was following 
a school of golden stingray who met up 
with 30 spotted stingray,” he recalls, tak- 
ing a sip of beer. “I was trying to get foot- 
age with a rinky-dink camera.” 


He got excited and moved far from the 
group. “I looked down, because I was ex- 
erting myself a lot, and I think the tanks 
werent fastened properly, and I had, like, 
4.0 pounds of pressure.” He had one breath 
of air left in his tank, and he was too deep 
to go to the surface without getting the 
bends. With his last breath, he propelled 
himself back to the others, who shared ox- 
ygen with him until they all could surface. 
“All you think about at the moment is, like, 
‘Get me the hell out of this situation.” 

And afterward? “It makes you feel excit- 
ed all over again to be alive,” he says. “Id 
hate to die. I try to assess as many differ- 
ent ways as possible not to die. To limit the 
things that would put me in those predic- 
aments. But there’s no way to control any 
of it, because accidents happen.” 

DiCaprio is pretty sure that when he 
does die, he won't end up back in Titan- 
ic heaven. “There’s some insane statistic 
that 70 percent of people believe in angels,” 
he says. “I’m not an atheist, I'm agnostic. 
What I honestly think about is the plan- 
et, not my specific spiritual soul floating 
around. I know that sounds slightly eco- 
boy, but I think about the idea that there's 
going to be a mass extinction, and then 
something else is going to evolve.” 

Mass extinction aside, DiCaprio is still 
striving for one kind of immortality. He's 
fond of the phrase “Pain is temporary, film is 
forever,’ and he fondly recalls rough shoot- 
ing days. One of the most brutal was the 
final scene of The Aviator, where Howard 
Hughes shatters, choking out the phrase 
“the way of the future” again and again. 
DiCaprio remembers shooting the scene 
at least 45 times; Scorsese says it was 20. 
“When you do something like that, you feel 
exhausted emotionally and mentally. You 
sit in your hotel like a zombie afterward,” 
he says, eves shining. “But it feels good, it’s 
the good kind of pain. Because you feel that 
you ve done this incredible day’s work. And 
you know that it will never disappear.” © 





THE POISONING 


[Cont. from 65] Steiner, the veteran of the 
Valdez response, estimates that when all 
is said and done, less than 10 percent of 
the oil spilled into the Gulf will be re- 
covered. Lawyers will fight for years over 
exactly how much oil was spilled, how 
large the penalties should be, how much 
economic damage was done. It’s easy 
enough to figure out the lost wages of a 
shrimper, the decline of tourism at a re- 
sort - but how do you put a price tag on 
hundreds of dead sea turtles or a pod of 
chuffing dolphins? How do you tally up 
a bill for the poisoning of an entire eco- 
system? How do you track the future 
pain and suffering - human and animal 
— caused by exposure to cancer-causing 
chemicals? BP will spend millions of dol- 
lars on the best lawyers in the business, 
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all in an effort to make sure that the an- 
swers to such questions, if they ever come, 
are as small and distant and insignificant 
as possible, 

As for political reforms, every oil spill 
~ like every coal-mine disaster and air- 
line crash - provokes new laws and reg- 
ulations designed to make sure that this 
kind of thing never happens again. There 
will undoubtedly be new laws enacted in 
the aftermath of BP’s spill - raising the li- 
ability for oil companies responsible for 
such catastrophes, ensuring that more 
cleanup resources are on hand in the event 
of a blowout, perhaps even putting some 
of the most pristine and sensitive waters 
off-limits to drilling. But if that is where it 
ends, then this will turn out to be an ugly 
story indeed, just one more chapter in the 
larger narrative about America’s stupid 
and self-destructive addiction to oil. 


“This can be the pivotal moment,” 
says ecologist Carl Safina. “We need to 
turn this catastrophe into something 
positive. We need policy changes to pre- 
vent this from happening again, and a 
national energy plan to truly phase us off 
fossil fuels. Otherwise, the disaster in the 
Gulf is just a nightmare, with no redeem- 
ing qualities.” @ 
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Zoosk, the online dating site that lets you date your way, whether you 
want to browse, flirt or find your sou! mate. Choose from more than 50 
million members worldwide. Get started for free at Zoosk.com today. 
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BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS IN FILMMAKING 
THREE-YEAR ACCELERATED PROGRAM 
ON THE BACKLOT OF UNIVERSAL STUDIOS, HOLLYWOOD 

MASTER OF FINE ARTS 
ONE & TWO-YEAR CONSERVATORY PROGRAMS 
TWO-YEAR ASSOCIATE OF FINE ARTS DEGREE 









In the first year, — 
=Foloiam-jiele(-lalt 
writes, shoots, directs, 
Tale M—Tellt— ts milleat te —— 
the most intensive 
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1-800-611-FILM ¢ WWW.NYFA.EDU 
16mm ° 35mm « Hi-Def * Super 16mm * RED ONE™ Camera 
HANDS-ON INTENSIVE TOTAL IMMERSION WORKSHOPS AVAILABLE YEAR-ROUND 





NEW YORK CITY UNIVERSAL STUDIOS ABU DHABI FILM SCHOOL 
100 EAST 17TH STREET 100 UNIVERSAL CITY PLAZA, BUILDING 9128, SUITE 179 MUROUR ROAD, E22 
NEW YORK, NY 10003 UNIVERSAL CITY, CA 91608 ABU DHABI, UAE 
TEL: 212.674.4300 FAX: 212.477.1414 TEL: 818.733.2600 FAX: 818.733.4074 TEL: 971.2.446.6442 FAX: 971.2.443.1676 
EMAIL: FILM@NYFA.EDU EMAIL: STUDIOS@NYFA.EDU EMAIL: ABUDHABI@NYFA.EDU 


All credits and degrees are solely granted by the New York Film Academy California. 
All workshops are solely owned and operated by the New York Film Academy and such workshops are not affiliated with Universal Studios. 


For Celebrities Autographed Memorabilia 
Visit WWWALLAUTOGRAPH.COM 
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Students tracking in 
Full Sail’s Studio A. 


With the vulnerability never leaving his veice, he paints a picture wit! 
every song, making vou feel many a time as though you were there with 
him sharing the ride... You are constantly reminded of those storytellers that 
came before Roske, includi ig John Ste Ww art, Dave Carter, and Townes 

Van Zandt- whose primary § wal seemed to he bo make heir ON eS come alive: 


for their audiences via the emotion evoking lyrics they penned and celivered.” 
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Bachelor's Entertainment Business 
Computer Animation Entertainment Business: 
Digital Arts & Design with a Sports Management 
Entertainment Business Elective Track 
Film Internet Marketing 
Game Art Media Design 
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Sumo Lounge 


Chill like a rock star.. the ultimate place 
to jam starts with the worlds most 
comfortable bean bag chair from Sumo 
Urban Lounge Gear. Choose microsuede 
or future-ific fabrics in the hottest colors 
to funkify your pad. Free shipping, 100% 
satisfaction guarantee, and up to 50% off 
our competitors’ prices. 
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Dive Bar T-Shirts 
Join the club and receive a new T-shirt 
every month from the best bars youve 
never heard of! — 





T-shirt Quilts 

Campus Quilt Company turns your tshirts 
into an awesome new quilt. Get those hard- 
earned shirts out of your closet and off your 
back! We do all of the work and make it easy for 


you to have a tshirt quilt in as few as two weeks. 


As featured on the Today Show, Rachael Ray 
Show, and Real Simple. Mention you saw us in 
Rolling Stone for $10 off. 5029682850 





Make T-Shirts Online. 
Save SS. CustomInk.com 


Customize shirts for your group, team. 
business, event, or band with our fun & easy 
design lab. Huge collection of tees, sweats, 
and more plus an extensive selection of fonts 
and images. Get free help at 877.615.8335. 
Get free delivery and save $10 on 6 or more 
items — enter code RST2010 at checkout. 
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For People with Lips! 
ChopSaver, a special all-natural lip balm 
developed for musicians and their unique 
lip care issues, is now being discovered 

by all kinds of people. See why we re 
Musician Tested, Doctor Recommended. 
Visit online for stores or to purchase. 

Enter CHOPS when you order and get 

10% offin addition to our regular discounts. 






Chep 


Get Athena Pheromones 
and Get More Affection 


Unscented x 4 
lragrance additives * 
lor men and women iS... 


Pour unscented liquid pheromones into 
your favorite fragrance and boost your 
sexual attractiveness. Published science 
proves this trade secret formula works for 
3 out of 4. Created by Dr. Winnifred Cutler, 
the biologist who co-discovered human 
pheromones in 1986. As featured on ABC's 
20/20 and Fox News. 4-6/mo supply from 
$98.50 Call 610-8272200 or click: 


For People with Lips 


VaporGenie Vaporizer 


Enjoy your smoking herbs without the tar, 
smoke or offensive odors. Vaporizing is 
healthier, smoother and tastier. [he Vapor 
Genie Vaporizing pipe is portable, non- 
electric and powered by an ordinary lighter. 
Lifetime warranty. Fits in your pocket. 
Several styles to choose from. $55/$65 
(includes postage). US Patent 7,434,584 





Custom Guitar Picks 


Whether its for yourself or your band, a 

gift or a wedding favor, our custom guitar 
picks are sure toimpress. We offer full-color 
imprinting, and most orders ship out within 
48 hours! Prices start at only $24.99, so go 
online and start designing your pick today. 
Use Code ROLL713 to save 10% OFF your 
order now through 08/31/10 
1-877-(52-9484 
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VIAGRA, CIALIS 
PROPECIA, VALTREX 


ONLINE! 


All FDA approved 

brand name medications. 
USA Pharmacies and 
Doctors since 1998. 

Safe + Secure + Discreet. 
Call 800-314-2829 or 
Order Online! 
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iTUNES TOP COLLEGE RADIO 
10 TRACKS TOP 10 ALBUMS 


1 Eminem 1 The Black Keys 
“Love the Way You Lie” - Brothers - MWonesweh 


Aftermath, Interscope 
: ; 2 Wolf Par 
2 Katy Perry ie caginss 
“California Gurls” - capitol ee tee 


3 Tokyo Police Club 
Champ - Mom + Pop 


4 Deer Tick 
The Black Dirt Sessions - Partisan 














5 Tame Impala 
Innerspeaker - Modular 


























6 Blitzen Trapper 
Destroyer of the Void - Sub Pop 


7 Devo 


Something for Everybody - 
Warner Bros, 








3 Taio Cruz 
“Dynamite” - island 


4 Enrique iglesias 
“| Like It” - Universal Republic’ 
Universal Music Latina 
5 6.0.8 
“Airplanes” - Rebel Rock 
Grand Hustle Atlantic 
6 Travie McCoy \ 
“Billionaire” - Decaydances it 


Fuelod by Ramen 
7 Mike Posner 
“Cooler Than Me" -J 8 Stars 


* The Five Ghosts - 
8 Jason Derilo Vagrant/Soft Revolution 


“Ridin’ Solo” - Beluga Heights’ - 














Le ESS 9 Danger Mouse and 
9 Eminem Sparklehorse 
“Not Afraid” - afrermath/interscope Dark Night of the Soul - Ea 


10 Sleigh Bells 
Treats - Mont + Pop,'N.E_E.T. 


10 Usher 
“ONG” - LaFace/iyve 
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TOP 10 SINGLES 


1 Billy Joel 


“It's Still Rock and Roll to Me” - 
Columbia 





2 Olivia Newton-John 
“Magic” - MCA 


3 Elton John 
“Little Jeannie” - Mca 


4 Spinners Lh, 
“Cupid/I've Loved You for a Lang : - ahi 
Time” - Arlantic CWULANE 

LEINVENTS | 

§ Manhattans — Ma 

“Shining Star” - Columbia 


CARTER OFT 
CCARE Gs 


Af Sa 








6 Paul McCartney and Wings 


“Coming Up (Live at Glasgow)” - 
Columbia 


On the Cover 
“| remember falling asleep 
one day on the set and having 
violent nightmares about 
half-robots and half-people. 
You're hanging around the 
9 TheS.0.S. Band set for four months, and you 
“Take Your Time (Do It Right) Parti” ave lunch with midgets and 
~ Tatu giants every day; eventually it 
10 Bette Midler permeates the brain.” 
“The Rose” - Atlantic —Carrie Fisher 


7 Robbie Dupree 
“Steal Away” - Elektra 


8 Rocky Burnette 


“Tired of Toein’ the Line®™ - 
EMI America 











94. | RoLLiIne STONE | rollingstone.com 





Top 40 Albums 
| 


1 
; 


c[[" Big Boi 
Sir Lucious Left Foot: The Son of 


9 10 Lady Antebellum 
You Now - Capitel Nashville 


l Eminem 
Recove ry - Aftermath Interscope 
2 Drake 


Thank Me Later - Young Money; 
Cash Money/Universal Motown 





Chico Dusty - bef Jam 


3 The Twilight Saga: Eclipse 
Soundtrack - Summit/Chop Shop/Atantic 


6 Justin Bieber 
My World 2.0 - RBMG/Island 


5 NOW 34 


Va rious Artists - Universal/EML Sony Music 


8 Jack Johnson 
To the Sea - arushfire 


13 } Lady Gaga 
The Fame - Streamline/KonLive/ 
Cherrytree/interscope 















Nee 


10 © Enrique Iglesias 


11 
12 


Love King - Radio Killa/Def Jam 


13 


Euphoria - Universal Republic’ 
Universal Music Latina 


9 Miley Cyrus 
Can't Be Tamed - Hollywood 


4 The-Dream 


12. Sarah McLachlan 
Laws of Illusion - Arista 


14 © Bret Michaels 


15 


16 


17 


Custom Built - Poor Boy 
15 Zac Brown Band 


The Foundation - Roar/Bigger Picture, 


Home Grown/Anantic 
19 Carole King and 
James Taylor 
Live at the Troubadour - Hear 
14 Usher 


Raymond v Raymond - LaFace/Jive 


18 


11 Ozzy Osbourne 
Scream - Epic 


19 ©" Kylie Minogue 
Aphrodite - Astralwerks 


20 


21 


22 
23 
24 


16 Tom Petty and the 


Heartbreakers 
Maja - Reprise 


31 Lady Gaga 


The Fame Monster (EP) - streamline’ 


KonLive/Cherrytree/interscope 





25 Miranda Lambert 
Revolution - Columbia (Nashville) 


7 30H!3 
Streets of Gold - Photo Finish 


24 Black Eyed Peas 


The E.N.D. - Willi.am/interscope 


25 
26 


27 
28 


1? The Roots 
How | Got Over - Def Jam 


22 £Glee: The Music 


Season 1, Volume 3: Showstoppers - 


20th Century Fox TV Columbia 
34 ~=6. Justin Bieber 


23 42£B.0.B 


B.0.B Presents: The Adventures of 
Bobby Ray - Rebel Rock/Grand Hustle 


Atlantic 





29 


37. The Black Keys 
Brothers - Nonesuch/Warner Bros. 

















30 


31 


21 £Glee: The Music 
Journey to Regionals (EP) - 
20th Century Fox T¥/Columina 

29 KeSha 
Animal -Kemosabe/RCA 

30 #@©Carrie Underwood 
Play On -19/Arista Nashville 


i Brandon Boyd 


The Wild Trapeze - Epic_ 





32 ~=Christina Aguilera 


____iBionic-Rca 
27 ~ ~=s Alicia Keys 


The Element of Freedom - MaK/) 


41 Chris Tomlin 
Hello Love - Sixsteps 





38 


39 


26 ©Jaronand the Long 


Road to Love 
Getting Dressed in the Dark - 


Jaranweod,/Big Machine/Universal Republic 


35 NOW 33 


Various Artists - Universal/EMI/Sony Music 


36 ~=3>ssd;Dierks Bentley 


Up on the Ridge - Capito! Nashville 


40 


38 Michael Bublé 
Crazy Love - 143/Reprise 










‘Shady’s Back, Again 


With two huge hit singles, 
upcoming stadium shows 
and 1.3 million albums sold 
in three weeks, Eminem 
has proved he’s still one of 
the biggest stars in music. 





Dirty South Rules 
The long-delayed solo 
debut from OutKast’s Big 
Boi features T.I., George 
Clinton and B.o.B. It sold 
62,000 copies in its first 
week on shelves. 


Bret’s Resurrection 
Michaels’ near-death ex- 
perience (and Apprentice 
win) this spring has helped 
his music career: The sing- 
er’s new LP is his highest- 
charting in 20 years. 





Hear It for the Boyd 
The solo debut from 
Incubus’ Boyd - produced 
by Flaming Lips collabora- 
tor Dave Fridmann - sold 
11,000 downloads as an 
iTunes exclusive. 


00 chart position on July 14th, 2010 

OO chart position on July 7th, 2010 
EST New Entry t Greatest Gainer 
ETT] Re-Entry 
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Allstate. 


MOTORCYCLE 


stow as LOO 







Jennifer Brower 
Allstate Claims Adjustor, CA 


\ Intfoducing 
ALLSTATE RIDER PROTECTION” 

For the cost of insuring your bike, it protects your bike and, more 

importantly, you. Dollar for dollar, nobody protects the rider like Alistate. 





8//-361-BIKE ALLSTATE.COM 


— a ee - . — = — ee rc yi i" ao. fo = - = a Se ied Pace ad Poe : a a = stata = ao . a ee aT ait a ‘eo eh 
5 Wil vary and may depend on coverages selected Subject io terms, availability and qualiications. Alistate Indemnity Company, Allstate insurance Company, Allstate Pronerty 
aT 


— , a —_——— oes ay - 1 aie ih le aed coat = fee | ana alah we cel —— eye ry : ea 4 ee fet 
and Casualty Insurance Company, Northbrook, i. and Alistate New Jersey Property and Casualty Insurance Company, Bndgewater, Nw. & 2910 Alistate Insurance Company 
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